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ABBOTSFORD, 


SEAT OF THE LATE 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ABBOTSFORD, as will be seen by the engraving, is 
a singular, antique-looking building, about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long. It was built at two onsets, 
and presents at each end a tall tower, differing from | 
each other, with many gable ends—parapets; labelled 
windows, with painted glass; balconies heraldic, carv- 
ed stones in the walls, and a noble projecting gate- 
way. 

Before proceeding with this sketch, we quote an 
interesting extract from the letter of a distinguished 
American, relating to the spot where Abbotsford 
stands, as it appeared some time ago :— 

“Some fifteen or sixteen years ago there was not a 
more unlovely spot in this part of the world than that 
on which Abbotsford now exhibits all its quaint archi- 
tecture, and beautiful accompaniment of garden and 
woodland. A mean farm-house stood on part of the 
site of the present edifice; a “kale yard” bloomed 
where the stately embattled court-yard now spreads 
itself; and for many thousand acres of flourishing 
plantations, half of which have all the appearance of 
being twice as old as they really are, there was but a 
single, long, straggling stripe of unthriving firs. The 
river, however, must needs remain in sfatu quo: and I 
will not believe that any place so near those clearest 
and sweetest of all waters could ever have been quite 
destitute of charms. The scene, however, was, no 
doubt, wild enough—a naked moor—a few little tur- 
nip fields painfully reclaimed from it—a Scotch cot- 
tage—a Scotch farm-yard, and some Scots’ firs. It is 
difficult to imagine a more complete contrast to the 
Abbotsford of 1825.” 

The towers of Abbotsford show themselves at a 
distance above the beautiful birch and oak trees 
which surround it. The entrance to the front enclo- 
sure, of about half an acre, is by a great gate, beneath 
a lofty arch rising out of an embattled wall. This en- 
closure is protected by a high wall on each side, along 
which is a beautiful walk, decked and shaded with 
roses and honeysuckles. The garden on another side 
contains many architectural ornaments, of turrets, 
vases, urns, &c. The garden loses itself gradually 
among the forest trees; and the back-ground is one 
range of woodland rising above another, with here 
and there a glimpse of the Tweed. 

From a large and airy porchway in front, adorned 
with petrified stag-horns overhead, a pair of folding 
doors opens into the hall. Every thing here looks 
picturesque. The only two lofty windows are cover- 
ed with coats of arms, which give the apartments a 
mellow twilight, while the “storied panes” carry the 
fancy back to former centuries. The hall is about 
forty feet long, by twenty high, and the same in 
breadth; the walls are of dark oak, richly carved. 
The arches of the roof are of the same; the beams of | 
which are blazoned with shields of arms. Over the 
door, at the east end, are memorials of the poet’s own 





personal connections. There are many other blazon- | 

ed shields and inscriptions in different parts of this | 

noble room. The floor is of white and black marble, | 
L 


and the upper walls are completely hung with arms 
and armour. Near this armour is an inscription some- 
thing like the fullowing:—*'These be the coat armo- 
ries of the clannis and chief men of name wha keepit 
the marchyes of Scotlande in the auld tyme, for the 
Kinge. Trewe ware they in their tyme, and in their 
defense God them defendyt.” 

Two suits of splendid steel are placed in nitches at 
one end of this room, one of which is of Heury the 
Fifth’s time. Helmets, swords, spurs, and a variety of 
warlike weapons, are dangling about in every direc- 
tion; and among these is a complete suit of chain mail, 
from the corpse of one of Tippoo’s body guard at Se- 
ringapatam. It is supposed that Sir Walter Scott had 
the history of each article in this curious collection. 

From this room you enter into a low, narrow arched 
room, with a blazoned window at each end, and lined 
all over with smaller armour and weapons of every 
description. Many of these are memorable relics— 
Here is Rob Roy’s gun—a magnificent sword, the 
gift of Charles the First to the great Montrose, and 
Bonaparte’s pistols, found in his carriage at Waterloo, 
with many other curious articles. Stag-horns are sus- 
pended over all the doorways, and in one corner of 
the room is an assortment of old Scotch instruments of 
torture. 

The drawing-room and dining-room open from this 
apartment. The dining-room is very handsome, the 
roof of which is likewise of richly carved oak. The 
walls are hung in crimson, but almost covered with 
pictures, many of which are rare and valuable speci- 
mens. All the furniture of this room is massy Gothic 
oak; which, with square and oval windows sculptured 
in stone, gives the whole an appearance of the inte- 
rior of some old monastery. 

A passage leads from this to a pretty breakfast- 
room, which overlooks the ‘Tweed on one side, and 
towards Yarrow and Ettricke on the other. At the 
end of this is another pleasant room, fitted up with 
novels, romances, and poetry, and the walls covered 
with water coloured drawings. Over the chimney- 
piece is an oil painting—the Wolf's crag of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, a majestic and melancholy sea-piece. 
This room is also full of singular cabinets and boxes. 
On returning towards the armory, on one side is a 
beautiful green-house, with a fountain playing be- 
fore it. 

The drawing-room is a large and splendid saloon, 
with antique ebony furniture, mirrors, and splendid 
crimson silk hangings, &c. Among the portrails here 
is one of “glorious John Dryden.” From this room a 
door opens into the Library, which is the largest of all 
the apartments. This room is fifty feet long by thirty 
wide, with a projection in the centre. This roof also 
is of richly carved oak. The collection of books is 
from fifteen to twenty thousand volumes. British his- 
tory and antiquity fill the whole of the chief wall. 
Many of the books are rare curiosities, and there are 
many manuscripts among them. In one corner Is @ 
magnificent set of Montfaucon, in ten volumes, folio, 
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splendidly bound in scarlet, and stamped with the 
royal arms, the gift of George the Fourth to the poet. 
The only picture here is Sir Walter's eldest son, in 
hussar uniform. On a corner-stand is a silver urn, 
containing some bones from the Pireus, with the in- 
scription, “Given by George Gorden, Lord Byron, to 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart.” It formerly contained By- 
ron’s letter that accompanied the gift, which has been 
stolen. We add here an admirable description of the 
poet’s own study, by one who was there and took a 
minute survey of every particular. Speaking of the 
library noticed above he says:— 

“ Although I saw abundance of comfortable looking 
desks and arm-chairs, yet this room seemed rather too 
large and fine fur work, and [ found accordingly, after 
passing a double pair of doors, that there was a 
sanctum within and beyond this library. And this, 
you may believe, was not to me the least interesting, 
though by no means the most splendid part of the 
suite. The lion's own den proper, then, is a room of 
about twenty-five feet square, containing of furniture 
nothing but a small writing table in the centre, a plain 
arm-chair, covered with black leather—a very com- 
fortable one though, for I tried it—and a single chair, 
besides plain symptoms that this is no place for com- 
pany. On either side of the fire-place there are 
shelves filled with duodecimos and books of reference, 
chiefly, of course, folios; but except these, there are 
no books save the contents of a light gailery, which 
runs round three sides of the room, and is reached by 
a hanging stair of carved oak in one corner. ‘There 
are only two portraits—an original of the beautiful 
and melancholy head of Claverhouse, and a small full 
length of Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets 
stand round about, each having a bust on it. In one 
corner I saw a collection of really useful weapons, 
those of the forest craft, to wit: axes and bills, and so 
forth, of every calibre. There is only one window, 
pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is rather 
sombre. The light tracery work of the gallery over- 
head harmonizes with the books very well. It is a 
comfortable looking room, and unlike any other I ever 
was in. Inne corner of this sanctum there is a little 
holy of holies, in the shape of a closet, which looks 
like the oratory of some dame of old romance, and 
opens into the gardens; and the tower which furnishes 
this below, forms above a private staircase, accessible 
from the gallery, and leading to the upper regions. 
Thither also I penetrated, but I suppose you will take 
the bed and dressing-rooms for granted.” 

‘The view of the Tweed from all the apartments is 
represented as extremely beautiful: 

“You look out from among bowers over a lawn of 
sweet turf upon the clearest of all streams, fringed 
with the wildest of birch woods, and backed with the 
green hills of Ettricke Forest.” The place is altogether 
romantic and charming. A Frenchman called it a ro- 
mance in stone and lime. 

We close this sketch by a few beautiful lines from 
Blackwood's Magazine, which are appropriate here :— 


ABBOTSFORD. 
The calm of evening o'er the dark pine wood 
Lay with an aureate glow, as we explored 
Thy classic precincts, hallowed Abbotsford ! 
And at thy porch in admiration stood ; 
We felt thou wert the work, the abode of him 
Whose fame had shed a lustre on our age; 
The mightiest of the mighty! o’er whose page 
Thousands shall hang until Time's eye grow dim: 
And then we thought, when shall have passed away 
The millions, now pursuing Life's career, 
And Scott himself is dust—how, lingering here, 
Pilgrims from all the lands of earth shall stray 
Amid thy massy ruins, and survey 
The scenes around with reverential fear. 





Sir Walter Scott was a native of Edinburgh, origi- 
nally, by profession, an advocate in the chief Law 
Court of Scotland, but afterwards settled in the respect- 
able office of a clerk to that court, from which, how- 
ever, he retired. Walter Scott began his literary 
career as a collector of old Scotish ballad poetry, and 
an imitator of that style of writing. He published, 
about the beginning of this century, a cullection of 
ballads, under the title of the Minstrelsy of the Scotish 
Border, which was looked upon as a very pleasing and 
very learned work. He next published, under the 
title of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, a romantic poeti- 
cal tale of his own composition, being somewhat in 
the style of those old ballads. This book was in one 
volume, and it was so much liked that twenty-five 
thonsand copies were sold in the first six years. In 
1808, two years after the Lay had appeared, he pub- 
lished a second and similar romantic poem, under the 
title of Marmion, for which a bookseller paid him no 
less a sum than one thousand guineas. It was fully 
more admired than the former work ; and his next at- 
tempt, the Lady of the Lake, was most admired of all. 
The success of these fine poems induced him to write 
two others in succession, styled Rokeby, and the Lord 
of the Isles ; but either the story was not in those cases 
so interesting, or the style of the author was becoming 
a little too familiar, for they were not nearly se much 
admired as the previous productions. Mr. Scott, who 
was a man of much worldly sagacity, as well as great 
poetical genius, saw that it was necessary to write in a 
different manner, in order to please his customers, the 
public; and so he began to write romances in prose. 
Having an idea that his name was getting somewhat 
hackneyed, he resolved to publish these works anony- 
mously. The first that appeared was Waverley, a 
story founded upon the rebellion of the Scotish High- 
landers in 1745, in three volumes. It met with as 
great success as the first of his poems. Every one 
who read it was delighted with its lively descriptions 
of scenery, its natural delinerations of character, and 
a peculiar romantic charm, which this author invari- 
ably gives to every incident of past history to which 
he alludes. Waverly appeared in the year 1815; and 
this great author continued to publish every year one 
or more narratives of the same kind, generally relative 
to some incident in Scotch or English, or occasionally 
foreign history. As he derived a great deal of money 
from his writings, he was enabled to purchase a consi- 
derable quantity of land in one of the southern coun- 
ties of Scotland, where he built the house called 
“ Abbotsford.” In consideration of the literary honour 
which he reflected upon his country, King George IV. 
conferred upon him the dignity of a baronetcy, in the 
year 1820. He continued to publish without putting 
his name upon the front of his books down till 1826, 
when his Edinburgh bookseller became a bankrupt, 
and involved him in pecuniary embarrassments, which 
rendered it impossible for him any longer to conceal 
that he was the Great Unknown who had so long de- 
lighted the world with his romances. It was under- 
stood that Sir Walter was engaged for this bookseller 
in obligations to the amount of sixty thousand pounds, 
being a great proportion of all that he had ever receiv- 
ed for his writings. Thus, in one respect, a series of 
literary exertions, the most splendid the world has ever 
known, was, in a great measure, rendered ineffectual. 
Sir Walter, however, was enabled to gain so much 
money as cleared off nearly the whole, if not the 
whole, of this vast debt. It is only to be lamented that 
his health, in a great measure, sunk under the effort. 
The personal character of this great man is as much to 
be admired as his literary merits. He was conspicu- 
ous all his life fur the amiable and dignified simplicity 
of his manners—the perfect purity of his moral con- 
duct—his benevolence and kindness towards all his 
fellow-creatures—and a total want of those mean, nar- 
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row feelings, such as jealousy or envy, which so often 
have degraded genius to a level with ignorance. He 
‘was married in early life to a French lady of the name 
ef Carpenter, who left her native country in conse- 

of the revolution, and who died in 1826. By 
this lady he had two sons and two daughters, all of 
whom ere pow arrived at maturity. 


After labouring for many months under severe 
bodily affliction, WaLter Scort closed his splendid 
career on the twenty-first of September, 1832; having, 
during a life well-spent, accomplished more for the 
improvement and credit of modern literature than any 
other writer of the same period. The annexed is a 
concise and accurate account of the last testimonies of 
respect paid to his remains, from the pen of an officer 
in the regiment of Highlanders:— 

The 26th of September being appointed for the in- 
terment of the mighty magician of the north, I jour- 
neyed from where my regiment was quartered, to- 
wards the monastery of Dryburgh, to follow the 
honoured remains to the tomb. No day could have 
been better fitted for the mournful ceremony than that 
on which it took place; the year was drawing to a 
close, the fields were cleared of their crops, the trees 
were in the “sere and yellow leaf,” the wind sighed 
through the dry branches, and, as the sun was hidden 
With gray clouds, a shade of melancholy was cast 
over the otherwise fair landscape of T weeddale. 

I passed through Coldstream, where Monk raised a 
distinguished regiment of Guards,—and arrived at the 
pleasant town of Kelso, with its venerable cathedral; 
here the people were aware of the demise of Sir Wal- 
ter and of his funeral, so that I had considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring horses; but I met with a civil 
landlord (and what will not the sight of the Tartans 
effect,) who not only got a pair for me, but also accom- 
panied me four miles on the road to Dryburgh, to show 
the way to a strange postilion. 

At every turn of the road, the country became more 
and more beautiful; 


“Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep,” 


winded on the left between gentlemen’s seats; and 
fields, enclosed with hedge-rows, in which were scat- 
tered trees. Clumps of plantation occupied the more 
elevated spots, and the valley gently swelled up from 
the river on either side in picturesque undulations. 
To the south, was the blue and varied outline of the 
Cheviots. On the right, on a conspicuous site, was 
the border fortlet of Smallholm, a square tower, on a 
ridge of bare and wild rocks. At a farm-house, near 
Smallholm, Sir Walter passed several years of his boy- 
hood with his grandfather. These lines apply to his 
residence here :— 


“ And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wild flower grew; 
And still he thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power.” 


Beyond Smallholm were seen the three peaks of 
the Eildon Hills, in Selkirkshire, standing forth in the 
distance, with their forms clearly defined. A legend 
says, that on them, in the days of yore, whilst a shep- 
herd tended his flock, he was addressed by a venera- 
ble personage, who conducted him under ground, and 
showed him a stable, in which knights in black ar- 
mour, with sword and bugle by their side, slept at the 
bridle of chargers ready caparisoned. These were 
the companions of King Arthur, waiting for his disen- 
chantment and second appearance on earth. In the 
sage, the shepherd recognized Thomas the Rhymer. 

After some steep ascents and descents, I approached 
Dryburgh; in passing through a hamlet, I remarked 
that the people followed their usual avocations, un- 





mindful of the procession which would shortly pass 
near them. The coun whistled to his horses 
as he followed his plough on the hill side, and the 
lively clink of the hammer was heard in the smithy. 
The apparent insensibility of the peasantry may be 
explained: I thought few of them are perhaps aware 
that one of Scotland's noblest sons, and one who has 
conferred such lasting benefits on his country, is about 
to be laid in his parent earth. 

Sir Walter Scott was buried five days after his 
death—an unusual circumstance in Scotland, where a 
weck, at least, commonly intervenes—but before his 
breath had quitted his body, corruption had commenced 
its ravages, and it was necessary to hurry the remains 
to the grave. 

A few boys seated on a log of wood at the gate 
leading into the monastery, were the first expectants 
of the funeral I encountered. Within the grounds 
were several groups of females, apparently farmers’ 
daughters, and farm servants; also a few men in sur- 
touts, apparently connected with the press, or artists. 
There was no crowd assembled,—no throng of eager 
or idle gazers. 

Within a hundred yards of the ruins of Dryburgh, 
is the modern residence of Sir David Erksine now ly- 
ing, and surrounded with flowering shrubs and fruit 
trees. The river here makes a bold sweep, and en- 
closes the grounds in a peninsula, whilst the monas- 
tery, on the verge of a wood, rears its dark red walls 
over the embowering foliage. On the front steps of 
the house, with Lady Erksine, I awaited the approach 
of the procession, which had to journey seven miles. 

I now recalled to mind the short, but most interest- 
ing sojourn I had made at Abbotsford, exactly two 
years before. Sir Walter was then apparently in ro- 
bust health, and though complaining of his imperfect 
limb, and walking with greater difficulty than usual, 
yet his manly frame and healthy complexion promised 
length of days, which expectation, alas! was not realiz- 
ed. In imagination, I saw the worthy man in the 
morning at the breakfast-table, at which were seated 
his distinguished son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, and his 
wife; also Mrs. Scott, the wife of Major Scott, of the 
15th Hussars, and the family of the Skenes of Rubes- 
law; whilst Miss Scott presided over the tea equipage. 

Above the mantel-piece of the dining-room was, and 
I suppose is still, a portrait of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden; and Sir Walter, turning to it, said to me, 
“ The descendant of that great warrior, Prince Gusta- 
vus, with whom you were at college, once sat below 
the portrait of his ancestor; the resemblance between 
them was very striking, and I was proud to have such 
a worthy scion of an illustrious stock under my roof.” 

After breakfast, Sir Walter said, “I make no apolo- 
gies for leaving the company, for you know that I 
have some heavy duties to perform, and much business 
to transact, which will detain me till one, then I shall 
be happy to take a walk.” The author of “ Waverly” 
then retired to his study, with its high-backed chairs 
and ancient arms and armour dispersed around it.— 
Here he remained with his amanuensis, until, his la- 
bour at end, he sallied forth, dressed in a short green 
coat, plaid trowsers and gaiters; with staff in hand, and 
attended by his two stag-hounds, he took the road 
through the plantations, on the hill side overlooking 
the towers and battlements of his favourite seat, 
amidst its young groves, near the silver Tweed; and 
walking painfully, he yet seemed amused with the 
gambols of his dumb followers. 

Returned to the house, we dressed for dinner, and 
then assembled in a small drawing-room or boudoir, 
with Gothic furniture and wainscotting, and on the 
walls some choice paintings, consisting of Chevy 
Chase, a deer on its native heath clad hills, and some 
originals by Turner. At dinner, Sir Walter ate and 
drank sparingly, was in excellent spirits, and anecdote 
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succeeded anecdote, they chiefly relating to old Scotch 
women, their strange notions and quaint sayings; one 
was about a wife who had a drunken husband, but 
from whom she contrived to conceal their joint earn- 
ings, till the sot fell upon a plan to get at the pose. It 
chanced that on one occasion the old couple were 
talking of stone growing in certain situations, (a com- 
mon belief of the vulgar.) “Weel, John,” said the 
wife, “ Do you think that siller grows too?” “ ‘Deed, 
do I,” answered John, “if ye pit it upon a high and 
dry place, it will be sure to grow.” Bell took the 
hint, put her pig of brown earthenware containing the 
treasure, on a high niche near the chimney corner— 
whilst John, from time to time, quietly made several 
sixpences grow into one shilling, and thus had a con- 
stant supply of drink money. 

A simall wooden quaich, with some excellent whis- 


key, was passed round before the dessert, and in the | 


bottom of the shallow vessel was a gold Jacobus. 
Afier a modicum of wine, we joined the ladies in the 
library, a room of noble dimensions, and filled with a 
valuable collection of books. In one of the cases I 
remarked many scarce and curious tomes on demono- 
logy and witchcraft. Over the fire-place was a full 
length of Major Scott, in the rich uniform of the 15th 
Hussars. 

To one of his grand-children, John Hugh Lockhart, 
better known as Hugh Littlejohn, to whom the “ Tales 
of a Grandfather” are dedicated, Sir Walter was parti- 
cularly attentive and kind, for the boy was in delicate 
health. The old man asked him about what he had 
been reading, and then said, that as “ Little Johnny” 
was about to go to London, grandpapa had got some- 
thing for him in his pocket, on which he produced a 
purse with a sovereign, which Hugh said he would 
lay out in books. Sir Walter then gave the manu- 
script of the introduction to the new edition of “The 
Abbot” to Mrs. Lockhart, a part of which she read, 
and, at the request of her father, commented upon. 
The scene was one of domestic happiness and rational 
enjoyment. 

I thought of all these incidents connected with the 
wonderful man, and of more, (which a fear of offend- 
ing the living prevents me from recording) whilst I 
awaited the advent of the funeral procession. Ever 
and anon a sound came up through the trees, as if of 
wheels; but it was only the river rushing over its peb- 
bly channel. I then strolled towards the ruins, and 
examined the open grave. 

I passed the remains of the monastery, with its time- 
worn walls shrouded in ivy, and beautiful Catharine- 
wheel window, and approached an aisle separated 
from the principal ruins by a grass walk, once the 
choir and nave of the church. The aisle (originally 
part of the north transept) consisted of a few lofiy 
Gothie arches, and above them a gallery; the roof co- 
vered the sepulchres of several families, separated 
from each other by iron railings. In the north-east 
corner of the aisle was the resting-place of Sir Walter 
Scott, derived from his grandmother's family, the Hali- 
burtons of Merton. 

The grave opened in the floor of the aisle, and was 
lined with an iron or mort safe, the cross-bars of which 
form a sort of cage, in which the coffin is contained 
until the body is of no value to the resurrectionist; the 
cover of the safe is then unlocked, (after six weeks or 
two months) and the bars withdrawn to guard another 
tenant of the tomb. Why a safe should have been-re- 
quired for Sir Walter Scott I did not learn, as he was 
placed in a leaden and oaken coffin; perhaps the safe 
is never to be removed from his precious body. 

Planks surrounded the mouth of the grave, and the 
earth was thrown up on one side against the back 
wall, and over the tomb of Lady Scott. I observed 
fragments of bone among the earth, which ought (as is 

wont) to have been carefully collected, and re-interred 





in a black bag. A young gentleman standing by, 
whom I afierwards discovered to be a medical stu- 
dent, giving me a knowing look, said, “I have got a 
relic from that heap of earth.” I expressed my sur- 
prise that he should have taken any of the mouldering 
remains of Sir Walter's kindred. “Oh, it is only a 
piece of rib,” he answered. I felt vexed and annoyed, 
and recommending him to restore his relic to its place, 
I contented myself with a few leaves of honeysuckle, 
which grew beside the clustered columns, and oppo- 
site some ancient stone coffins. 

I then returned to the house, and after a short de- 
lay, two mounted mutes rode into the grounds, with 
black cloaks, and rods with gilt balls, and crape at the 
top. These heralds of Death were followed by a 
small hearse, ornamented with plumes, and drawn by 
four horses at a trot, ridden by postilions with crape 
hats and cloaks; then, in a green caleche and pair, 
were Major Sir Walter Scott and his brother Charles, 
of the Foreign Office; in the next vehicle was Mr. 
Lockhart and two children, then followed from forty 
to fifty conveyances, of different descriptions, ebout two 
dozen horsemen, and a few pedestrians; in all about 
two hundred people, among whom were some sports- 
men, in shooting jackets! 

‘The hearse drew up undera magnificent chesnut at 
the end of Sir David Erksine’s house, and the door 
being opened, the foot of the large coffin was seen, 
with gilt and plated ornaments. A pause of some 
minutes took place, until all the company had left the 
carriages, and were ready to join in the train; at last 
the coffin was lifted from the hearse by the servants of 
the deceased, and on being covered with a velvet pall, 
the procession moved to the grave in the following 
order :— 

THE MUTES. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, reading the funeral service of the Church of 
England. 

THE BODY. 

At the head Major Sir Walter Scott. The pall- 
bearers were Messrs. Charles Scott, J. G. Lockhart, 
Charles and James Scott, of Nisbett, William Scott, of 
Raeburn, Robert Rutherford, W. S., Colonel Russell, 
of Ashiesteel, and Hugh Scott, of Harden, all cousins 
of the deceased. 

At the foot was William Keith, Esquire, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Among the company of mourners were—Lords 
Melville and Napier, Sir John Pringle, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Sir William Rae, Sir David Erksine, 
Colonel O'Reilly, Colonel Scott, Major Riddell, Capt. 
Alexander, Mr. Ogilvy, of Chestres, Mr. Pringle, of 
Clifton, &e. 

Passing along the shady walk, the procession reach- 
ed a green spol, opposite the aisle in the north tran- 
sept; here the coffin was deposited on treasels,—ihe 
mourners then stood round uncovered, whilst Mr. Wil- 
liams continued to read the service. The scene was 
worthy of the occasion. There was no ostentatious 
display of funeral pomp or ceremony ;—the whole 
was in perfect keeping with the modest and retiring 
habits of the illustrious dead. The sky was still 
overcast, the decaying leaves were gently agitated by 
the autumnal breeze, whilst the river and trees formed 
an amphitheatre to complete a most impressive pic- 
ture. 

The service ended at half-past five; the coffin was 
borne into the aisle and lowered into the tomb, the 
earth thrown upon it, the iron safe securely locked, 
and there lie the remains of one whose grave will be 
visited as long as the world lasts, whilst the mausolea 
of mighty potentates will be passed by unheeded. 


“So fades, so perishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that the world is proud of” 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 


A TALE. 


« 

For days, for weeks, for montbs, for years, did 1, passed the museum and dissecting rooms of the emi- 
Yaboar and toil in the pursuit of one bewildering, en- | nent anatomist Brooks, to turn my head, my surprise 
grossing, overwhelming object. Sleep was a stranger | was more than ever excited by seeing my venerable 
to my eyelids; and night after night was passed in friend actually dancing in a state of ecstacy along the 
undivided, unmitigated application to the studies, by | side of the deal wall which encloses so many subjects 
which I hoped (vainly, indeed,) to attain the munch for contemplation. At this moment I resolved to stop 
desired end; yet all through this long and painful | and accost him rather than make the door-way of my 
period of my existence, | trembled lest those who | own residence the arena of a discussion. ; 

Were my most intimate friends, and from whom,| “Sir,” said I, turning short around, “ you will for- 
except upon this point, I had no concealment, should | give my addressing you, but it is impossible for me to 
discover, by some incautious word, or some unguarded | affect ignorance that I am, for some reason, the object 
expression, the teudency of my pursuits, or the charac- | of your pursuit. I am near home; if you have any 
ler of my research. | communication to make, or desire any information 

That [ had permitted the desire with which my , from me, I would beg you to speak now.” 
heart was torn, and my mind disturbed, to obtain such | “ You ere perfectly right, sir,” said the old gentle- 
complete dominion over every thought, every wish, | man, “I do wish to speak to you; and you, although 
every feeling, seems, at this period of my life, wholly | perhaps not at this moment aware of it, are equally 
unaccountable; and I recur to the sufferings I endur- | desirous of speaking to me. You are now going into 
ed in concealing its existence, with a sensation of! your lodgings in Marlborough street, and as soon as 
torture little less acute than that by which I was op- | you shall have divested yourself of your coat, and ens 


pressed during the existence of the passion itself. | veloped yourself in that blue silk gown which you 

It was in the midst of this iniatuation, that one eve- 
ning in summer, when every body was out of town, 
and not more than eight hundred thousand nobodies 
were left in it, 1 had been endeavoring to walk off a 
little of my anxiety by a tour of the outer circle in the 
Regent’s Park, and hearing a footstep close behind me, 
turned round, and beheld a venerable looking old 
gentleman, dressed entirely in green, with a green 
cravat tied round his neck, and wearing a low-crowned 
hat upon his head, from under which his silver hair 
flowed loosely over his shoulders. He seemed to have 
his eyes fixed on me when for a moment I looked 
round at him; and he slackened his pace (however 
much he had previeusly quickened it to reach his 
then position relative to me,) so as to keep nearly at 
the same distance from me as he was when I first 
noticed him. 

Nothing is more worrying to a man, or to one so 
strongly excited as I then was, more irritating, than 
the constant pat pat of footsteps following him. After 
I had proceeded at my usual pace for about ten minutes, 
and still found the old gentleman behind me, I re- 
duced my rate of going, in order to allow my aanoy- 
ance to pass me. Not he; he equally reduced his 
rate of going. Thus vexed, and putting faith in in- 
ferior age and superior strength, I proceeded more 
rapidly ; still the old gentleman was close upon me ; 
until before I reached the gates of Park-crescent, 
leading to Portland-place, I had almost broken into a 
canter, with as little success as attended my other 
evolutions. I therefore resumed my original step, 
and thinking to effect by stratagem what force could 
not accomplish, I turned abruptly out of Portland-place 
into Duchess street—the old gentleman was at my 
heels; I passed the chapel into Portland street-—for a 
moment | lost sight of him: but before I reached the 
corner of Margaret street, there he was again. 

At that time I occupied lodgings in the house of 
two maiden sisters in Great Marlborough street, and 
considering that the police-office in that neighborhood 
would render me any aid I might require to rid my- 
self of my new acquaintance should he prove trouble- 
some, I determined to run for my own port at all 
events. 

I crossed Oxford street, and in order to give myself 
another chance of escape, darted down Blenheim-steps, 
and along the street of that name; but the old man’s 








descent was as rapid as mine; and happening, as I 


| ordinarily wear, and have taken off your boots and put 


your feet into those morocco slippers which were 
made for you last March by Meyer & Miller, you 
purpose drinking some of the claret which you bought 
last Christmas of Henderson & Son, of Davies street, 
Berkley square, first mixing it with water; and im- 
mediately after you will apply yourself to the useless 
and unprofitable studies which have occupied you 
during the last five or six years.” 

“Sir,” said I, trembling at what I heard, “ how, or 
by what means, you have become possessed of these 
particulars, 1”’ 

“ No matter,” interrupted my friend; “if you are 
disposed to indulge me with your society for an hour 
or so, and bestow on me a bottle of the wine in ques- 
tien, | will explain myself. There, sir,” continued he, 
“ you need not hestiate ; I see you have already made 
up your mind to offer me the rights of hospitality; 
and since I know the old ladies of your house are 
advocates for early hours and quiet visiters, I will 
conform in all respects to their wishes and your con- 
venience.” 

Most true indeed was it that I had determined 
coute qui couie to give my new old friend an invitation 
and a bottle of wine; and before he had concluded 
his observations we were at the door of my house, and 
in a few minutes more, although my servant was 
absent without leave, we were seated at a table, on 
which forthwith were placed the desired refresh- 
ments. 

My friend, who continued to evince the most perfect 
knowledge of all my most private concerns, and all 
my most intimate connexions, became evidently ex- 
hilarated by the claret; and in the course of one of 
the most agreeable conversations in which I had ever 
participated, he related numerous anecdotes of the 
highest personages in the country, with all of whom 
he seemed perfectly intimate. _He told me he was a 
constant attendant at every fashionable party of the 
season; in the dull time of the year the theatres 
amused him; in the term the law-courts occupied his 
attention; and in summer, as, he said, I might have 
seen, his pleasures lay in the rural parts of the me- 
tropolis and its suburbs; he was at that time of the 
year always to be found in one of the parks or in 
Kensington Gardens. But his manner of telling his 
stories afforded internal evidence of their accuracy, 
and was so captivating, that I thought him without 
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exception the pleasantest old gentleman I had ever 
encountered. 

It was now getting dark, the windows of my draw- 
ing-room were open, the sashes up, and the watchman’s 
cry of “ past ten o'clock” was the first announcement 
to me of the rapid flight of time in the agreeable so- 
ciety of my friend. 

“I must be going,” said he ; “I must just look in at 

's.”” 

“ What, sir,” said I, recollecting his grotesque dance 
under the wall in Blenheim street, “over the way?” 

“ No,” replied he, “in St. James's street.” 

“Have another botile of claret,” said I, “and a 
devil” 

At this word my friend appeared seriously angry, 
and I heard him mutter the word “cannibalism.” It 
was then quite dark, and, as I looked in his face, I 
could discern no features, but only two brilliant orbs 
of bright fire glittering like stars: those were his eyes, 
the light from which was reflected on his high cheek- 
bones and the sides of his nose, leaving all the rest of 
his face nearly black. It was then I first heard a 
thumping against the back of his chair, like a gen- 
tleman “switching his cane ;"—I began to wish he 
would go. 

“ Sir,” said the old gentleman, “ any disguise with 
me is useless ; I must take my leave; but you must 
not imagine that this visit was unpremeditated, or that 
Our meeting was accidental: you last night, perhaps 
unconsciously, invoked my aid in the pursuit to which 
yeu have so long devoted yourself. The desire of 
your heart is known to me; and I know that the in- 
stant I Jeave you, you will return to your fascinating 
study, vainly to seek that which you so censtantly 
languish to possess.” 

“I desire” —I was going to say, “ nothing ;” but the 
pale fire of his dreadful eyes turned suddenly to a 
blood-red color, and glistened even more brightly than 
before, while the thumping against the back of his 
chair was louder than ever. 

“You desire, young gentleman,” said my visiter, 
“to know the thoughts of others, and thirst after the 
power of foreseeing events that are to happen: do you 
not?” 

“TI confess, sir,” said I, convinced, by the question 
and by what had already passed, that he, whoever he 
was, himself possessed the faculty he spoke of—*I 
confess, that for such a power I have prayed, and 
studied, and laboured, and” 

“You shall possess it,” interrupted my friend.— 
“Who J am, or what, matters little: the power you 
seek is wholly in my gift. You last night, as I have | 
just said, invoked me—you shall have it, upon two 
conditions.” 

« Name them, sir,” said I. 

“ The first is, that however well you know what is 
to happen to others, you must remain in ignorance 
about yourself, except when connected with them.” 

“To that,” said I, “I will readily agree.” 

“The other is, that whatever may be the conduct 
you adopt in consequence of possessing the power of 
knowing the thoughts of others, you are never to re- 
veal the fact that you do possess such a power: the 
moment you admit yourself master of this supernatural 
faculty, you lose it.” 

“ Agreed, sir,” said J; “ but are these all the con- 
ditions?” 

“ All,” said my friend. “To-morrow morning, 
when you awake, the power will be your own; and 
80, sir, I wish you a very good night.” 

“ But, sir,” said I, anxions to be better assured of 
the speedy fulfilment of the wish of my heart, (for such 
indeed it was,) “may I have the honor of knowing 
your name and address ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” said the old gentleman; “ my name 
and address—Ha, ha, ha!—my name is pretty familiar 





to you, young gentleman; and as for my address, I 
dare say you will find your way to me some day or 
another, and so once more good night.” 

Saying which, he descended the stairs and quitted 
the house, leaving me to surmise who my extraordinary 
visiter could be ;—I never knew ; but I recollect, that 
after he was gone, I heard one of the old ladies scolding 
a servant-girl for wasting so many matches in lighting 
the candles, and making such a terrible smell of 
brimstone in the house. 

I was now all anxiety to get to bed, not because J 
was sleepy, but because it seemed to me as if going 
to bed would bring me nearer to the time of getting 
up, when I should be master of the miraculous power 
which had been promised me: I rang the bell—my 
servant was still out—it was unusual for him to be 
absent at so late an hour. I waited until the clock 
struck eleven, but he came not; and resolving to re- 
primand him in the morning, I retired to rest. 

Contrary to my expectation, and, as it seemed to 
me, to the ordinary course of nature, considering the 
excitement under which I was labouring, I had 
searcely laid my head on my pillow before I dropped 
into a profound slumber, from which I was only 
aroused by my servant's entrance into the room. The 
instant I awoke I sat up in bed, and began to reflect 
on what had passed, and for a moment to doubt 
whether it had not been all a dream. However, it 
was daylight; the period had arrived when the proof 
of my newly acquired power might be made. 

“ Barton,” said I to my man, “ why were you not at 
home last night ?” 

“T had to wait, sir, nearly three hours,” he replied, 
“ for an answer to the letter which you sent to Major 
Sheringham.” 

“ That is not true,” said I; and to my infinite sur- 
prise, I appeared to recollect a series of occurrences of 
which I never had previously heard, and could have 
known nothing: “ you went to see your sweetheart, 
Betsy Collyer, at Camberwell, and took her to a tea- 
garden, and gave her cakes and cider, and saw her 
home again: you mean to do exactly the same thing 
on Sunday; and to-morrow you mean to ask me for 
your quarter's wages, although not due till Monday, in 
order to buy her a new shawl.” 

The man stood aghast: it was all true. I was quite 
as much surprised as the man. 

“Sir,” said Barton, who had served me for seven 
years without having once before been found fault 
with, “I see you think me unworthy of your confi- 
dence ; you could not have known this if you had not 
watched, and followed, and overheard me and my 
sweetheart; my character will get me through the 
world without being looked after: I can stay with 
you no longer ; you will please, sir, to provide yourself 
with another servant.” 

“ But, Barton,” said I, “I did not follow or watch 
you; 1” 

“{ beg your pardon, sir,” he replied, “ it is not for 
me to contradict ; but, you'll forgive me, sir, I would 
rather go—I must go.” 

At this moment I was on the very point of easing 
his mind, and retaining my faithful servant by a dis- 
closure of my power, but it was yet too new to be 
parted with; so I affected an anger I did not feel, and 
told him he might go where he pleased. I had, how- 
ever, ascertained that the old gentleman had not 
deceived me in his promises; and elated with the 
possession of my extraordinary faculty, I hurried the 
operation of dressing, and before [ had conclnded it, 
my ardent friend Sheringham was announced: he was 
waiting in the breakfast-room; at the same moment 
a note from the lovely Fanny Hayward was delivered 
to me—from the divine girl who, in the midst of all 
my scientific abstraction, could “chain my worldly 
feelings for a moment.” 
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“ Sheringham, my dear fellow,” said I, as I advanced 
to welcome him, “ what makes yeu so early a visiter 
this morning ?” s 

“An anxiety,” replied Sheringham, “to tell you 
that my uncle, whose interest J endeavored to procure 
for you, in regard to the appointment for which you 
expressed a desire, has been compelled to recommend 
a relation of the Marquess; this gives me real pain, 
but I thought it would be best to put you out of sus- 

as soon as possible.” 

“ Major Sheringham,” said I, drawing myself up 
coldly, “if this matter concern you so deeply, as you 
seem to imply that it does, might | ask why you so 
readily agreed to your uncle’s proposition, or chimed 
in with his suggestion, to bestow the appointment on 
this relation of the Marquess, in order that you might, 
in return for it, obtain the promotion for which you 
are so anxious ?” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Sheringham, evidently con- 
fused, “ I—I—never chimed in; my uncle certainly 
pointed out the possibility to which you allude, but 
that was merely contingent upon what he could not 
refuse to do.” 

“Sheringham,” said I, “your uncle has already 
secured for you the promotion, and you will be ga- 
zetted for the lieutenant-colonelcy of your regiment on 
Tuesday. [am not to be told that you called at the 
horse-guards, in your way to your uncle’s yesterday, 
to ascertain the correctness of the report of the vacancy 
which you had received from your friend Macgregor ; 
or that you, elated by the prospect before you, were 
the person, in fact, to suggest the arrangement which 
has been made, and promised your uncle ‘to smooth 
me over’ for the present.” 

“ Sir,’ said Sheringham, “where you picked up 
this intelligence I know not; but I must say, that such 
mistrust, after years of undivided intimacy, is not 
becoming, or consistent with the character which I 
hitherto supposed you to possess. When by sinister 
means the man we look upon as a friend descends to 
be a spy upon our actions, confidence is at an end, and 
the sooner our intercourse ceases the better. Without 
some such conduct how could you become possessed 
of the details upon which you have grounded your 
opinion of my conduct?” 

eto and here again was a temptation to con- 
fess and fall; but I had not the courage to do it— 
“ Suffice it, Major Sheringham, to say I knew it; and, 
moreover, I know that when you leave me, your 
present irritation will prompt you to go to your uncle 
and check the disposition he feels at this moment to 
serve me.” 

“This is too mnch, sir,” said Sheringham; “ this 
must be our last interview, unless indeed your un- 
guarded conduct towards me, and your intemperate 
language concerning me, may render one more meet- 
ing necessary; and so, sir, here ends our acquaint- 
ance.” 

Saying which, Sheringham, whose friendship even 
to my enlightened eye was nearly as sincere as any 
other man’s, quitted the room, fully convinced of my 
meanness and unworthiness; my heart sank within 
me when I heard the door close upon him for the last 
time. I now possessed the power I had so long de- 
sired, and in less than an hour had lost a valued friend 
and a faithful servant. Nevertheless, Barton had told 
me a falsehood, and Sheringham was gazetted on the 
Tuesday night. 

I proceeded to open Fanny Hayward’s note; it 
contained an invitation to dinner with her mother, and 
a request that I woald accompany them to the opera, 
it being the last night of the last extra subscription. | 
admired Fanny—nay, I almost loved her; and when 
I gazed on her with rapture, I traced in the mild and 
languishing expression of her soft blue eye, approbation 
of my suit, and pleasure in my praise. I took up my 








pen to answer her dillet, and intuitively and instine 
tively wrote as follows: 


“ Dear Miss Hayward— 

“T should have much pleasure in accepting your 
kind invitation for this evening, if it were given in 
the spirit of sincerity which has hitherto characterized 
your conduct; but you must be aware that the plan 
of going to the opera to-night was started, not because 
you happen to have a box, but because you expect to 
meet Sir Henry Witheringion, with whom you were 
so much pleased at Lady G.’s on Thursday, and to 
whom you consigned the custody of your fan, on con- 
dition that he personally returned it in safety at the 
opera to-night; as I have no desire to be the foil of 
any thing in itself so intrinsically brilliant as your 
newly discovered baronet, I musi decline your pro- 
posal. 

“ Your mother’s kindness in sanctioning the invita- 
tion would have been more deeply felt, if I did not 
know that the old lady greatly approves of your new 
acquaintance, and suggested to you the necessity of 
having me to play propriety during the evening, call 
up her carriage, and hand her to it, while Sir Henry 
was making the amiable to you, and escorting you, in 
our footsteps. Tell Mrs. Hayward that, however 
much she and you may enjoy the joke, I have no 
desire to be admitted as a ‘safe man,’ and that I sug- 
gest her offering her cotelette to Sir Harry as well as 
her company. With sympathetic regards, 

« Believe me, my dear Miss Hayward, 
“ Yours, 2 

This note I immediately despatched, overjoyed that 
the power I possessed enabled me to penetrate the 
flimsy mask with which Mrs. Hayward had endeavored 
to disguise her real views and intentions, and had 
scarcely finished breakfast before Mr. Fitman, my 
tailor, was ushered in, in company with a coat of the 
prevailing color, and the most fashionable cut; in less 
than five minutes it was on, and the collar, the cuffs, 
the sleeves, and the skirts, became at once the objecta 
of the author’s admiration. 

“Him is quite perfect, I declare,” said the tailor, 
who, of course, was a foreigner. 

After his high eulogium upon the cloth, I told him 
that it was not what he represented, and actually de- 
tailed the place at which he had bought it, and the 
name of the shopkeeper who had sould it; this irritated 
the tailor, who became extremely insolent, and our 
interview ended with my kicking him down stairs ; 
from the bottom of which he proceeded to the police- 
office, in my own street, and procured a warrant for 
the assault, by which I was compelled to appear before 
the magistrates on the following day, knowing before 
I went the whole course the case would take, and the 
decisions they would make, in precisely the terms 
which they subsequently adopted. 

Still, however, I stood alone in power, unless indeed 
my old friend in green did actually share the talent I 
possessed ; and not being able to make up my mind to 
put an end to the enjoyment of an object I had so long 
laboured to attain, I contented myself with resolving 
to be more cautious in future, and less freely or fre- 
quently to exhibit my mysterieus quality. 

Afier the little disagreeable adventure I have just 
recounted, I thought perhaps I had better proceed to 
the Temple, and consult my lawyer, who, as well as 
being professionally concerned for me, had been for @ 
long time my intimate acquaintance. I knew whatthe 
decision of the justices would be, but I thought the 
attendance of a legal adviser wonld make the affair 
more respectable in the eyes of the public, and I ac- 
cordingly bent my steps city-wise. 

When I reached the Temple, my worthy Maxwell 
was at home ; a3 usual, his greetings were the warmest, 
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his expressions the kindest. I explained my case, to 
which he listened attentively, and promised his assis- 
tance; but in a moment I perceived that, however 
bland and amiable his conduct to me might appear, he 
had several times during the preceding spring told his 
wife that he believed I was mad. In corroboration of 
which, [ recollected that she had on the occasion of 
my last three or four visits placed herself at the greatest 
possible distance from me, in the drawing-room, and 
had always rung the bell, to have her children taken 
away the moment [ entered. 

In pursuance of my cautious resolution, however, I 
took no notice of this; but when I spoke of the length 
of time which had elapsed since I had seen Mrs. 
Maxwell, I found out, from what was passing in her 
husband's mind, that she had determined never to be 
at home when [ called, or ever dine in her own house 
if I was invited. Maxwell, however, promised to be 
with me in the morning in time to attend the magis- 
trates, and I knew he meant to keep his promise ; so 
far I was easy about that affair, and made several calls 
on different acquaintances, few of whom were at 
home—some were—but as I set down the exclusion 
which I found so general as the result of the wild 
abstracted manner consequent upon my abstruse 
studies, and my heart-wearing anxiety, I determined 
now to beconie the gayest, most agreeable person 
possible, and, profiting by experience, keep all my 
wisdom to myself. 

I went into the water-colour exhibition at Charing- 
cross; there I heard two artists complimenting each 
ether, while their hearts were bursting with mutual 
envy. ‘There, too, | found a mild, modest looking 
lady, listening to the bewitching nothings of her 
husband's particular friend; and I knew, as I saw 
her frown and abruptly turn away from him with 
every appearance of real indignation, that she had at 
that very moment mentally resolved to elope with him 
the following night. In Harding's shop I found authors 
congregated to “laugh the sultry hours away,” each 
watching to catch his neighbour's weak poiat, and 
make it subject matter of mirth in his evening’s con- 
versation. I saw a viscount help his father out of his 
carriage with every mark of duty and veneration, and 
knew that he was actually languishing for the earldom 
and estates of the venerable parent of whose health he 
was apparently taking somuch care. At Howell and 
James's I saw more than I could tell, if I had ten 
times the space afforded me that I have, and I con- 
cluded my tour by dropping in at the National Gal- 
lery, where the ladies and gentlemen seemed to prefer 
nature to art, and were actively employed in looking 
at the pictures, and thinking of themselves. 

Oh! it was a strange time then, when every man’s 
heart was open to me, and I could sit and see and 
hear all that was going on, and know the workings of 
the inmost feelings of my associates: however, I must 
not detain the reader with reflections. 

On this memorable day of my first potency, I pro- 
ceeded after dinner to the opera, to satisfy myself of 
the justness of my accusation against Fanny. I looked 
up to their box, and immediately behind my once 
single-minded girl, sat Sir Henry Witherington him- 
self, actually playing with the identical fan, of which 
I had instinctively and intuitively written without 
ever having seen it before. There was an ease and 
confidence about the fellow, and he was so graceful 
and good-looking, and Fanny gazed at him so long and 
80 frequently, that I could bear it no more, and think- 
ing that after our long intimacy my letter of the 
morning might have gone for nothing, I proceeded to 
their box, determined to rally. Of Sir Henry's theughts 
about me I was utterly ignorant, for he did not even 
know my name, so that I could have shared none of 
his consideration. I was aware, however, that the 
mother was downright angry, and Fanny just so much 





piqued as to make our reconcifiation a work of in- 
terest and amusement. 

I certainly did not perfectly appreciate Mrs. Hay- 
ward's feelings towards me, for when as usual I en- 
tered her curtained territory, her glance was instantly 
averted from me to Fanny, who looked grave, and I 
found was seriously annoyed at my appearance ; how- 
ever, I knew I had influence, and with my command- 
ing power I resolved to remain. Afler a pause, 
during which Sir Henry eyed me and the ladies al- 
ternately, he inquired of Mrs. Hayward if I were a 
friend of hers. 

“ Assuredly not, Sir Henry,” said Mrs. Hayward. 
“| did know the person, but his conduct renders it 
impossible that our acquaintance should continue.” 

Fanny’s heart began to melt ; she would have caught 
me by the hand, and bid me stay. I relied on this, 
and moved not. 

“ Pray, madam,” said Sir Henry, “is this person’s 
presence here disagreeable to you ?” 

“ Particularly so, Sir Henry,” said the old lady, with 
all the malice of offended dignity. 

“ Then, sir,” said Sir Henry, “ you must leave the 
box.” 

“ Must I, indeed, sir?” said I, becoming in turn 
much more angry than the old lady. 

“ Pray! pray!’ said Fanny. 

“ Be quiet, child,” said her obdurate mother. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sir Henry, “ must! and if this di- 
rection is not speedily obeyed, the boxkeeper shall be 
called to remove you.” 

“ Sir Henry Witherington,” said I, “ the society you 
are in, seals my lips and binds my hands. I will leave 
the box, on condition that for one moment only you 
will accompany me.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Sir Henry ; and in an instant 
we were both in the passage. 

I drew a card from my case, and putting it into his 
hand, said, “Sir Henry Witherington, your uncalled 
for interference of to-night must be explained ; here is. 
the card of one who has no other feeling for your in- 
solence but that of :he most ineffable contempt.”— 
Saying which, I walked out of the opera-house, and 
he rejoined the ladies, who were in a state of serious 
agitation: Fanny on my account, and her mother on 
account of her. 

The aflair ended, I returned once more to bed, and 
once more fell into a deep slumber, from which I was 
aroused by Barton, who informed me that Colonel 
MacManton was waiting to speak a few words to me 
in the drawing-room. 

Of course I knew the object of his visit: he came to 
invite me to Chalk Farm, where, probably, he had 
already ordered pistols for two, and breakfast for four; 
and I hastened down stairs, rather anxious than other- 
wise to exhibit my person in the field of honor, that I 
might at once become the friend of the brave, and the 
idol of the fair. 

I'entered the drawing-room, and found my visiter 
wailing. 

“ Sir,” said the Colonel, “I imagine, after what 
past last night between you and my friend, Sir Henry 
Witherington, I need hardly announce the object of 
my visit. I will not offend you by mentioning the 
alternative of a meeting, but merely request you to 
refer me to some friend of yours, with whom I may 
make the necessary arrangements as speedily as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Sir,” replied I, speaking, as it were, not of myself, 
“T must decline a meeting with Sir Henry Withering- 
ton; and I tell you in the outset of the business, that 
no power will induce me to lend myself to any ar- 
rangement which may lead to one.” 

“ This is a most extraordinary resolution, sir,” said 
the colonel. “I can assure you, although I have 
stated the matter as delicately as I could, that Sir 
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Henry will accept ®f no apology ; nor indeed could I 
permit him to do so, even if he were so inclined.” 

“ You have had my answer, sir,” said I; “I refuse 
his challenge.” 

“ Perhaps,” inquired the colonel, “ you will be good 
enough to state your reason ?” 

“ Precisely this, sir,” I replied. “Our quarrel and 
rencontre of last night arose out of the perverseness 
of an old lady, and the inconsiderateness of a young 
one: they both regret the circumstance as much as | 
do; and Sir Henry himself, in thus calling me to ac- 
count, is obeying the dictates of fashion rather than 
those of feeling.” 

“ But that, sir,” said the colonel, “is Sir Henry’s 
affair. I must endeavor to extract some better reason 
than this.” 

“ Well then, sir,” I rejoined, “ if Sir Henry meets 
me he will fall—it must be so—and I will not consent 
to imbrue my hand in the blood of a fellow-creature in 
such a cause.” 

“Is that your only motive, sir, for declining this in- 
vitation?” exclaimed the gallant colonel, somewhat 
sneeringly. 

“Tt is.” 

“ Then, sir, it becomes me to state, in distinct terms, 
that Sir Henry Witherington must in future consider 
you unworthy to fill the station of a gentleman in 
society ; aud that he will, on the first opportunity, 
exercise the only means, left him under the circum- 
stances, of satisfying his offended honor, by inflicting 
personal chastisement on you wherever he meet 
you.” 

Saying which, the colonel, believing me in his 
heart to be the arrantest coward alive, took his leave; 
but however annoyed I felt at the worldly consequences 
of this affair, I gloried in my privilege of prescience, 
which had informed me of the certain result of our 
hostile interview. I then prepared myself to receive 
my lawyer, and attend the magistrates: that affair was 
soon settled ; the tailor entered into sureties to indict 
me at the sessions, and I knew that the worshipful 
personages on the bench calculated on no slight punish- 
ment, as the reward of my correction of Fitman’s in- 
solence. 

The story of Sir Henry’s challenge soon got wind. 
Those who had been my warmest friends saw some- 
thing extremely agreeable on the other side of the 
way, if they met me walking ; and remarks neither 
kind nor gentle assailed my ears as I passed the open 
windows of the club-houses in St. James’s street. Al- 
though I yet had not had the ill-fortune to meet my 
furious antagonist, I did not know how long it might 
be before he would return to town, I therefore de- 
cided upon quitting it; and driven, as it were, out of 
society, fixed my abode in one of the prettiest villages 
in the kingdom, between forty and fifty miles from the 
metropolis. 

How sweet and refreshing were the breezes which 
swept across that fertile valley, stretching to the feet 
of the lofty South Downs—what an expanse of view 
—what brightness and clearness of atmosphere—what 
serenity—what calm—what comfort! Here was I, 
domesticated with an amiable family, whose hearts I 
could read, and whose minds were open to me: they 
esteemed, they loved me; when others would oppress 
and hunt me from the world, their humble home was 
at my disposal. 

My friends had been married many years, and one 
only daughter was their care and pride. She was 
fresh and beautiful as a May morning, and her bright 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as she welcomed me to 
the cottage; and then I knew, what years before [ 
had desired to know, but never yet believed, that she 
loved me. “This effect of my knowledge repays 
me for all that is past,” said I; “now shall I be truly 
happy.” 

L2 





I soon discovered, however, that although Mary’s 
early affection for me (for we had been much together 
in our younger days,) still reigned and ruled in my 
heart, that I had a rival—a rival favored by her parents, 
for the common and obvious reason that he was rich ; 
but the moment I saw him, I read his character, and 
saw the latent workings of his mind—I knew him for 
a villain. 

The unaffected kindness of Mary for her old play- 
mate, and the endearing good-nature with which she 
gathered me the sweetest flowers from her own garden ; 
the evident pleasure with which she recurred to days 
long past, and the marked interest with which she 
listened to my plans for the future, soon aroused in 
her avowed lover's breast hatred for me and jealousy 
of her; and although to herself and the family his 
manner remained unchanged, I, who could fathom 
depths beyond the ken of other mortals, watched with 
dreadful anxiety the progress of his passion: the ter- 
rible workings of rage, and doubt, and disappointment, 
in his mind. Mary saw nothing of this; and con- 
sidering her marriage with him a settled and fixed 
event, gave him her society with the unreserved con- 
fidence of an affianced bride. And although J knew 
that she would gladly have left his arm to stroll 
through the meadows oad groves with me; that, 
which she considered hcr duty to her parents and to 
her future husband, led her to devote a great portion 
of her time to him. Still he was not to be satisfied 
with what, he could not but feel, was a divided affec- 
tion ; and gradually the love he once bore her began 
to curdle on his heart, until it turned, as I at once 
foresaw, to deadly hate; and the predominate passion 
of his soul was revenge on me, and on the ill-fated 
innocent girl fur whom he once would have died. 

At length the horrid spectacle presented itself to my 
all-searching and all-seeing eye of two “ minds o’er- 
thrown.” Mary, as the period fixed for their marriage 
approached, sickened at the coming event; and too 
sincere, too inartificial for concealment, owned to me 
the dread she felt of marrying the lover accepted by 
her parents ;—there she paused, but I knew the rest; 
and pressing her to my heart, received from her rosy 
lips the soft kiss of affection and acceptance. She had 
resolved to fly with me from the home of her parents, 
rather than fulfil the promise they had made. My 
prescribed ignorance of my own fate, and of my own 
affairs, hindered my knowing that her intended hus- 
band had overheard this confession. We had fixed the- 
hour for flight the evening following that on which she 
owned her love, and preceding the day intended for 
his marriage. ‘The blow was too powerful for him to 
resist: rage, jealousy, disappointment, and vengeance, 
occupied his whole mind ; and the moment that my 
individual and particular conduct was disconnected 
from his proceedings, I discovered his desperate inten- 
tions towards Mary. 

That evening—the next she would be mine—that 
evening we had agreed that Mary should take her 
usual walk with her lover; and although he had 
appeared gloomy during the day, I had detected 
nothing in his thoughts which could justly alarm me ; 
but when the evening closed in, and he by appoint- 
ment came to fetch her for their ramble, then my 
power enabled me to see the train of circumstances 
which were to fullow. The weapon was concealed 
in one of his pockets which was to give his victim her 
death-blow ; its companion, which was to rid him of 
life, rested in the other. The course of his thoughts, 
of his intentions, was before me: the spot where he 
intended to commit the double murder evident to my 
sight. As she was quitting the garden to meet him, I 
rushed after her; I entreated, I implored her not to 
stir. I foretold a storm—TI suggested a thousaud 
probable ills which might befall her if she went; but 
she told me that she had promised to meet Charles, 
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and go she must: it was for the last time, she said— 
she must go. Was I jealous of her? 

“ No, no, my sweet girl!” said I; “your life, dearer 
to me than my own, depends upon your compliance 
with my desire that you will stay.” 

“ My life?” said Mary. 

“Yes, beloved of my heart!” exclaimed I; “your 
cruel lover would be your murderer!” 

“ Charles murder me!” said she, half wild, and quite 
incredulous ; “ you are mad.” 

“No, no; I know it,” said I, still holding her. 

“ This is the height of folly,” replied Mary, calmly; 
“ pray let me go—I have promised—it will lull sus- 
picions—am I not yours?” 

“ Yes, yes, and go you shall not.” 

“Tell me how you have gained this information,” 
said she, “ and I will attend to it.” 

“If you go, you perish!” said I. “Stay, and the 
rage which this desperate madman now would vent 
on you will turn upon himself.” 

“ What a thought!” said the half-distracted girl.— 
“T'll go this instant!” 

“ No, no, my beloved! 
you?” 

“ Tell me how or by what means you have attained 
this knowledge, and I repeat, I will stay.” 

“ Mary,” said I, “I have a supernatural knowledge 
of events—I surrender it—stay!” 

At that instant the report of a pistol near the place 
of appointment roused our attention from ourselves; | 
and running to the place whence the noise proceeded, 
we found the unhappy victim of jealousy stone dead, 
and weltering in his blood: the pistol intended to 
take my Mary's life was yet clenched in his cold hand. 


What shall I say to hinder 





From this moment my power was gone, and I began 


again to see the world as my fellow-creatures do—— 
Mary became my wife with the consent of her parents; 
and as I was returning from church, I saw, amongst 
the crowd before the village inn, my old friend in 
green, who accosted me with great good-nature, and 
congratulated me upon my enviable situation. 

“Sir,” said I, “I thank you; and I thank you for 
having, by some means inexplicable by me, gratified 
the ruling passion of my heart. In the ignorance of 
my nature, | desired to possess a power incompatible 
with the finite character of the human mind. I have 
now learnt by experience that a limit is set to human 
knowledge for the happiness of man; and in future I 
shall be perfectly satisfied with the blessings which a 
wise and good Providence has afforded us, without 
daripg to presume upon the bounty by which we are 
placed so pre-eminently above all other living crea- 
tures.” 

“A very moral and proper observation,” said my 
friend, evidently displeased with my moralizing. 


“‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


Saying which, he turned upon his heel, and was lost 
among the throng. 

I have several times since seen the old gentleman 
walking about London, looking as hale and as hearty 
as ever, but | have always avoided him; and although 
1 have reason to believe that he has seen me more 
than once, by a sort of tacit consent we never ac 
knowledge each other. 

I returned to my home, blest with an affectionate 
wife; hoping for the best, profiting by the past, en- 
joying the present, and putting our trust in Gop for 
the future. 
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Tuoven year afier year has rolled on to the deep 
Where their sorrows and joys in oblivion sleep, 
Since my eye fondly lingered to look an adieu, 
As the home of my childhood was fading from view, 
Not a flower nor a vine round my loved native cot, 
Through time's ceaseless changes, has e’er been forgot. 


The song of the robin that sang on the bough 

Of the neighbouring pine, is as dear to me now; 
The brook looks as clear to my memory’s eye, 

And the verdure as fresh on the banks it played by, 
The lamb bounds as joyous and light o’er the glade, 
As when ‘mid those scenes I in infancy strayed. 


And oft my dark hours of their cares are beguiled, 
As fancy’s bright wand turns me back to the child 
That followed the flight of the butterfly’s wing, 

And plucked the red berries that danced ere the spring; 
Or reached for the fair purple cluster, that hung 
Where round the bowed alder the wild tendril clung. 


The splendour of cities, the polish of art 

May seek my devotion, and sue for my heart; 

But, no fount of delight on life’s landscape will gush 

Like that which leapt down by the violet and rush ; 

No notes come so sweet as the song of the bird 

Which the ear of the child from the coppice first 
heard. 


I find not a gem in my pathway so bright 

As the fire-fly, pursued by my young feet at night. 

Earth offers no flowers like the wild ones I wreathed; 

No breeze comes from heaven hke the air I first 
breathed. 

No spot seems so pure in the wide vault on high, 





As that which sent down the first light to my eye! 


From the Token for 1835. 
TO A LADY, 


WHO CALLED ME CAPRICIOUS. 


Capricious truly? As the gleams 
Of sun and shade, in April skies, 
And changing as the myriad dreams 
That flit before thy radiant eyes. 
An omament ill-placed, a hue 

Too bright or pale upon the brow, 
A riband of too gay a blne, 

Too kind a nod, too cold a bow, 
Will stifle in my yielding clay, 
Love I have nursed the livelong day. 


Inconstant? Are the waters so, 

That fall in showers on hill and plain, 
Then, tired of what they find below, 

Ride on the sunbeams back again? 
Pray are there changes in the sky, 

The winds, or in our summer weather? 
In sudden change, believe me, I 

Will beat both clouds and winds together; 
Nothing in air or earth may be 
Fit type of my inconstancy! 


Thus dreamed I but an hour ago, 
When thought was wild and fancy free; 
When all my pulses told me so, 
And I had never met with thee. 
But one bright glance has touched my heart, 
And a new fount of joy unsealed; 
And as its hidden waters start, 
Firm hope, fixed purpose, are revealed ; 
And now, no time or change can sever 
Ties that must bind my soul for ever! 
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THE TOILET==No. 3. 

WHEN disease of the gums proceeds from internal 
causes, these must be first attacked with adequate 
remedies : in this case recourse must be had to medical 
advice; we shall only here, therefore, consider such 
cases for which local applications are sufficient. 


Tincture for the Teeth and Gums. 


Take Peruvian bark coarsely powdered one ounce, 
and infuse it for a fortnight in half a pint of brandy. 

Gargle the mouth morning and night with a tea- 
spoonful of this tincture, diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of rose-water. 


A liquid Remedy for Decayed Teeth. 


Take a pint of the juice of the wild gourd, a quarter 
of a pound of mulberry bark and pellitory of Spain, 
each three ounces. Rock alum, sal gem and borax, 
of each half an ounce. Put these ingredients into a 
vessel, and distil, in a sand heat, to dryness. Take of 
this liquor and brandy, each an equal part, and wash 
the mouth with them warm. 

The mixture removes and corrects all putrid sub- 
stances in the mouth or teeth. 


To give Firmness to Soft Gums. 


Take Spanish wine, and distilled water of bramble 
leaves, of each one pint; cinnamon, half an ounce; 
cloves and Seville orange peel of each two drachms; 
gumlac and calcined alum, of each one drachm. Re- 
duce the whole to a fine powder, and add two ounces 
of Narbonne honey. Put this mixture into a glass 
bottle, set it on hot ashes, and let it stand four days; 
on the fifth, strain the liquid by pressure through a 
thick linen cloth, and then put it away in a well- 
corked bottle till used. 

When the gums want hardening, take a spoonful of 
this liquid, and pour it into a glass. Use half of it at 
first to rinse the mouth, in which it must be retained 
for a minute or two. Then spit it out and take the 
other half, which also hold in the mouth a longer or 
shorter time, accordingly as the gums have more or 
less occasion to be strengthened. Rub them at the 
same time with the finger; then wash the mouth with 
lukewarm water. 

Oss.— This operation is to be performed the first 
thing in the morning, and the last at night. To render 
the remedy still more effective, add to the whole of 
the liquor half a pint of cinnamon water distilled with 
white wine. 

To reduce the gums when swollen with vitiated 
lymph ; gargle with red wine, in which a small quan- 
tity of Florentine iris has been boiled. - If the gums 
are ulcerated in consequence of the scorbutic tendency 
or bad state of the blood, use scurvy-grass to cleanse 
and strengthen them; but at the same time a commen- 
surate internal treatment must be adopted. 

The Turkish ladies chew mastic fasting to give 
their breath an agreeable odour, as well to prevent the 
toothach. 


Dentifrices to clean thie Teeth and Gums. 


Take an ounce of myrrh in fine powder ; two spoon- 
fuls of the best white honey, and a little green sage 
in very fine powder. Mix them well together, and 
wet the teeth and gums with a little every night and 
morning. 

Oss.—This preparation will make flesh grow close 
to the root of the enamel. 


Tooth Powder. 


Take myrrh, roche-alum, dragon’s blood, and cream 
of tartar, of each half an ounce. 
Oss.—This, though simple, is an efficacious denti- 





frice, though it ought not to be used too often, for fear 
of injuring the enamel. 


Another. 


Take pumice stone, and cuttle-fish bone, of each 
half an ounce ; vitriolated tartar, and mastic, of each a 
drachm ; oil of rhodium, four drops. Mix all into a 
fine powder. 

Another. 


Take prepared coral and dragon's blood, of each an 
ounce; cinnamon and cloves, of each six drachms; 
cuttle-fish bone, and calcined egg-shells, of each half 
an ounce; sea-salt, decrepitated, a drachm, all in a 
fine powder. Mix them in a marble mortar. 


Another. 


Dip a piece of clean rag in the oxymel of squills, 
and rub the teeth and gums with it. This not only 
whitens, but fastens and strengthens the roots of the 
teeth, and corrects an offensive breath. 


Another. 


Take rose water, syrup of violets, clarified honey, 
and plantain water, of each half an ounce; spirit of 
vitriol one ounce; mix them together. Rub the teeth 
with a linen rag moistened in this liquor, and then 
rinse the mouth with equal parts of rose and plantain 
water. 

Another. 


Rub them with nettle or tobacco ashes, or with vine 
ashes, mixed with a little honey. 

Ozs.—Charcoal alone stands pre-eminent in the rank 
of dentifrices. From the property it possesses of de- 
stroying the colouring particles, it has been turned to 
a good purpose as a tooth powder for whitening the 
teeth; and as it attacks only the colouring matter on 
the teeth, it does no injury to the enamel. It possesses 
besides the property of opposing putrefaction, of check- 
ing its progress, and even causing it to retrograde; 
hence it is calculated to destroy the vices of the gums, 
to clean them, and to correct the foetor which may 
accumulate in the mouth and among the teeth: in 
these two respects, powdered charcoal is the tooth- 
powder, for excellence, and is accordingly recommend- 
ed by many eminent physicians and chemists. It may 
occasionally be used either with myrrh, Peruvian bark, 
cream of tartar, or chalk. 


COLUMBUS. 


By the Genoese and the Spaniards he was regarded 
as a man resolved on a “ wild dedication of himself 
to unpathed waters, undreamed of shores; and the 
court of Portugal endeavoured to rob him of the 
glory of his enterprise by secretly despatching a vessel 
in the course which he had pointed out. He used 
to affirm that he stood in need of God’s particular 
assistance in that voyage of discovery; like Moses 
when he led forth the people of Israel, who forbore 
to lay violent hands upon him, because of the mira- 
cles which God wrought by his means. “So,” said 
the admiral, “ did it happen to me on that voyage.” 
“ And so easily,” says a commentator, “are the work- 
ings of the evil one overcome by the power of God!" 
“ His person,” says Herrera, “ had an air of grandeur. 
His hair, from many hardships, had long been gray. 
In him you saw a man of unconquerable courage and 
high thoughts; patient of wrongs, calm in adversity, 
ever trusting in God: and had he lived in ancient 
times, statues and temples would have been erected 
to him without number, and his name would have 
been placed among the stars.” 
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COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


“Most gorgeous Lady Blessington.” Here she is; 
and, for want of a better, we apply to her ladyship the 
liquorish epithet with which the late Dr. Parr, of Whig 
and wig memory, addressed her, in a note of thanks 
for a large, spicy, delicious, and magnificent twelfth 
cake, and because it is well known, all the world 
over, that there is no such judges of beauties and sweets 
as the priesthood. 

It is clear that our ancient and venerable friend, 


“ With twinkling eyes and visage chubby,” 


did in this renowned adjective endeavor to express, by 
one word, the many rare and racy qualities fur which 
the countess is distinguished, blending the saccharine 
remembrance of the cake with his relish of her intel- 
lectual piquaney. As to her beauty, it would not have 
been becoming his cloth to have made more than a 





remote allusion; for, in consideration of their profes- 
sional privileges, the clergy have renounced the en- | 
joyments of the world, and only consent to plenish the 
earth in obedience to the first commandment given to 
him in the Book of Genesis. 

The old doctor had, among the alloy of his Whig- 
gish predilections and penchants, a very rich vein of 
opinion concerning Lady Blessington’s understanding, 
and once said that she would be more interesting when 
an old woman, with her shrewd and masculine mind, 
than even now with all her beauty; adding, with a 
luxurious laugh, quite ineffable, “that meteors were 
not stars, however bright, though more gazed at.” 

Though Lady Blessington is not sufficiently of a 
“ certain age” to entitle her torank among the bas dleus, 
yet the prediction of the perspicacious doctor begins to 
be fulfilled, and she is now dawning to the public 
with the radiance that has long delighted her friends. 

Since the publication of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
nothing of the kind so good as her Conversations with 
Lord Byron has appeared: their only fault arises from 
showing his lordship always in his best bib and tuck- 
er, as if he had some innate apprehension that she 
saw through him. Indeed, it is a truth she did; for 
with a keen perception of his good qualities, she has 
not hesitated to show his ridiculous affectation of 
seeming worse than he could be, by her verbatim ver- 
sion of what he said. 

But she has been very indulgent, and put herself 
under a greater restraint than was at all necessary.— 
She should have given the uninitiated world the names 
at full length, and told us something of the amiable 
sentiments which his lordship cherished towards Lord 
Brougham, who did so much in the Edinburgh Review 
to make him a poet, Considering her sex, however, 
it is natural to suppose she stood in awe of the Lord 
Chancellor's—wig ; for throughout her composition it 
is evident she had a due regard for the dogmatic critic 
who wrote in the aforesaid Review that exceedingly 
judicious article respecting the Spaniard Cevallos, and 
therefore she withheld every thing concerning him 
likely to render him ridiculous. 

Her ladyship when abroad made, we understand, 
many sketches of eminent characters, which we hope 
she will be induced to publish; for if the vraisemblable 
is equal to the mirror-like reflection of Byron, they will 
be as acceptable, though some of the originals may 
perhaps not prove to be so well known here. It isin the 
exercise of the feminine faculty of discerning the pe- 
culiarities of character that her ladyship excels; and in 
her talent for this species of portraiture she possesses a 
wand of enchantment that can only be duly apprecia- 
ted by those who are acquainted with the subjects of 
her art and potency. 

But we must conclude; for our brief limits only 
allow us to remark, that, although the Conversations 





| Mr. Hutler Serguson, 





with Lord Byron derive particular interest from the 


noble poet, the countess would “show the glory of her 
art” better in an original work. 


We copy from the Court Journal the following 
Key to the principal characters who figure in Lady 
Blessington’s new novel, “Grace Cassidy; or, the 
Repealers:” 
Duchess of Heaviland, 


Marchioness of Bowood, 
Countess of Grandisoa, 


Duchess ef Northumberland. 
Marchinness of Lansdowne. 
Countess of Grantham. 


Lord Albany, Lord Alvapley. 

Lady Elsimore, Lacy Tullamore. 

Lady Ridney, Lady Sidney. 

Duke of Lismore, Duke of Devonshire. 

Mrs. Grantly, Mrs. Norton. 

Countess of Guernsey, Countess of Jersey. 

Lerd Rey, Earl Grey. 

Marchioness of Stuariville, Marchioness of Londoaderry. 
‘Lord Montague, Lord Rokeby. 


Duchess of Richmond. 

Marchioness of Conyngham. 
Marquis & Marchioness of Anglesea. 
Lady Augusta Baring. 

Marchioness of Clanricarde. 

Lady E. S. Wortley. 

Lady Chesterfield. 

The Honorable Mrs. Anson. 


Duchess of Lenox. 

Marchioness of Burton, 

Marquis & Marchioness of Monaghan, 
Lady Augusta Yaring, 

Marchioness of Glanricarde, 

Lady E. Hart Buitley, 

Lady Yesterfield, 

Mrs, Branson, 


Lady Lacre, Lady Dacre. 
Lady Norely, Lady Morely. 
Mr. Manley, Mr. Stanley. 


Sir Robert Peel. 
Mr. Cutlar Furguson. 


Sir Robert Neil, 


Mr. Enice, Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Thiel, Mr. Sheil. 

Lord Reftoa, Lord Sefton. 

Lady Castlemont, Lady Charlemont. 
Lord Leath, Lord Meath. 


Duke and Duchess of Cartown, Duke and Duchess of Leinster. 


= 
APHORISMS. 


Deticacy—Fastidiousness has committed so many 
forgeries on the firm of delicacy, that this poor virtue 
is nearly reduced toastate of bankruptcy. Familiarity 
inevitably destroys delicacy. Perhaps this is the 
reason why the society of strangers is sometimes more 
agreeable than that of our most intimate relatives. 
Delicacy respects the feelings of every body. It not 
only abstains from wounding the sensibilities of a 
modest woman, but even from trifling with the fancies 
of a nervous hypochondriac. Human life is full of so 
many grossnesses, each of which gives a fresh wound 
to delicacy, that at length she expires under repeated 
blows. At fifteen, our feelings are in their most 
sensitive state ; at thirty, we regard with indifference 
things which, in younger and purer years, would have 
annoyed us exceedingly ; at fifty, our beauty and our 
delicacy are both withering together—it is but paint 
for the former, and affectation for the latter; and, in 
old age, to find those emotions of the soul, would be 
as wonderful as to meet a smooth and rosy complexion, 
To a certain degree, delicacy is a virtue ; let it get a 
step beyond, and it becomes the most childish imbe- 
cility. 

Dece1t.—Some people continue under such gross 
and habitual self-deception, that the most blundering 
observer of human nature can understand them better 
than they do themselves. There are persons who 
have so accustomed themselves to all the arts and 
tricks of falsehood, that to gain a plain end in a plain 
way, would be to them as tasteless and insipid as 
warm water. 

Decision.—A nan of irresolute constitution, 
gives herself a treat of the rack every time she is 
called to make up her mind respecting some petty 
domestic arrangement. The poorest arguments will 
make their way, when delivered with firmness and 
decision. Indecision arises from two very Oppo 
site causes: seeing our way too far, or not far 
enough. 
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Original 
THE MONARCH’S DOOM. 


———-"" Arsinee arose, and with great solemnity loosened the golden chain by which the Beryl was suspended to the ceiling, and suffered it to drop om 
the floor; saying at the same time, in a voice of deep emotion, ‘I resign thee for ever.’ "The Maid of the Beryl, by Mrs. Hoyland, 


In silence trod that youthful knight: his haughty head 
was bowed, 

And from his lips, compressed and pale, no word or 
accent flowed ; 

Through long and vaulted halls he trod—through cells 
of darkened gloom: 

Long was it ere his weary feet paused at that mystic 


room. 


His hand was on the heavy bar—alone it backward 
flew ; 

The massive door was flung aside—what visions met 
his view! 

A thousand—thousand glittering lamps gave forth 
their dazzling blaze, 

A thousand jewelled vases gleamed upon his wildered 
gaze! 


Upon the floor of that vast room were gems and jewels 
strown, 

As if all valueless the wealth which kings might seek 
to own; 

And from the high and fretted roof there hung one 
opal ball, 

Beneath which sat the mighty one, who reigned in 
pride o’er all. 


It was no old and hoary man—no seer in wisdom 


gray, 

Whose powerful art had mingled all these trophies of 
his sway : 

A woman’s hand had wrought the charm—a woman’s 
form was there, 

As beautiful and bright as are the fabled things of 
air. 


Her garb was one of other lands, perchance of ages 


flown, 

And glittering in each fold that fell beneath the jew- 
elled zone ; 

And veil-like round her ivory throat the dark luxuriant 
hair, 

From its rich starry crown, hung long unbound and 
waving there. 


Oh, beautiful she was, with eyes dark glorious in their 
light, 

And lip on which her mystic power seemed breathing 
to the sight ; 

And on her young and marble brow there was the 
deep impress 

Of thought, io give a prouder sway to her rich love- 
liness. 


Oh, beautiful she was—yet pale, save where the 
crimson blood, 

Called upward by some hidden source, would rush in 
one wild flood ; 

And as some carved and sculptured thing, her feet and 
hands were bare— 

Snow-like and small, and exquisite, in their pale beauty 
there. 


The young knight's footstep crossed that hall, and by 
her side he stood; 

Then spake she: “Who art thou, to burst upon my 
solitude ? 





What dost thou seek, unwelcome guest, in this my 
bright domain ? 
Speak quickly ; I would be alone in my dark mood 


again.” 


“The knowledge of thy magic art hath reached my 
ear at last: 

I come to know what changes yet shall on my life be 
cast ; 

These eyes would look on deeds of years which yet 
are far and dim— 

Let the realm of veil’d futurity be open flung for 
them.” 


She looked a moment on his hand, a moment on his 


And her low voice came earnestly—*“ Ah! seek not 
now to trace 

The wild and warring scenes which yet must shade 
thy destiny.” 

A curl upon the stranger’s lip gleamed forth his sole 
reply. 


She pointed to that opal ball with her pale moulded 
hand 


(It was her charm of mystery, she knew no other 
wand,) 

And, as if lit by that faint sign, all mirror-like and 
bright 

Became that instrument of art upon the gazer’s sight. 


All mirror-like and bright it seemed ; and in its fairy 
maze 

Strange forms and scenes were mingled up in one 
bewildering blaze ; 

But gradually distincter grew each faintly-outlined 
form, 

And the knight gazed long and silently upon the won- 
drous charm. 


There was a proud and regal throne, and high upon 
it sat 

The ruler of a mighty realm, and of a nation’s fate ; 

The diadem was on his brow, the sceptre in his 
hand; 

His eye shone forth in conscious power, his lip in proud 
command. 


Men high in rank and wealth were near; yet ever 
and anon 

Strange, bitter sneers electric-like throughout that 
crowd would run; 

And searching looks and flashing eyes were bent upon 
that king, 

As if the deep and hidden cells of his fearless heart to 
wring. 


A flush came o’er the stranger's cheek—he turned in 
secrn aside ; 

A broken murmur passed his lips—it spake of hate 
and pride ;— 

Once more that marble hand was raised towards the 
mystic ball : 

“ Young knight! young a * look yet again—thou 
hast not witnessed a 





NIGHT, &c. 





He gazed ; the scene was changed: a crowd,—dense, 
, motionless—was there ; 
Yet every face seemed fraught to him with dark and 
savage glare ; 
A svaffold hung in black—a priest—a form in dark 


array 
Came on his sight——Why sprang the knight so sud- 
denly away? 


He hath looked upon the victim’s brow—hath seen 
the severed head— 

Hath marked the features, wild and stern, that hailed 
the noble dead ; 

Then from his pale and quivering lip burst forth one 
fearful cry: 

“°Tis Charles of England! ’tis their King! Oh, God! 
‘tis I! ’tis I!” 


The monarch leant upon his sword, and the heavy 
drops of dew 

Stood on his high and ashen brow, and his pale lips 
paler grew ; 

Long was it ere he spake—even then his words were 
few and weak, 

And a troubled tint played fearfully upon his pallid 
cheek :— 


“I thank thee for the mighty test of this thy wondrous 
art; 

Yet hast thou left a deadly sting within a monarch’s 
heart— 

A lingering and a haunting pang, which years may 
not decay. 

Oh, superstition ! this the gift of thy dark rigid sway !” 


Then rose that young mysterious one: “ King! on thy 
destined head 

The knowledge of futurity is darkly, sternly shed ; 

Yet sadder is my destiny : to perish in my spring— 

To die!—for that my art hath told the downfall of a 
King! 


“The bitter vow is on me yet, which swayed my daily 
breath : j 

‘When I have read a monarch’s doom, then am I 
thine, Oh, Death!’ 

All my aspirings high and proud of never dying 
power, 

My life, my glorious dreams of fame, must perish 
within this hour! 


“ Yet will I not, victorious Death, that my proud life 
should wane 

Beneath thy stern and withering grasp in long and 
lingering pain: 

I have quicker means wherewith to burst all my vain 
earthly ties, 

With that bright ever-changing globe my soaring 
spirit dies!” 


A wildered light was on her brow—she seized that 
opal ball, 

And flung it on the marble floor of that high sculptured 
hall ; 

There was a wild and whelming crash—a loud and 
sudden roar, 

And the glory and the mystery of that young heart 
was no more! 


The monarch, ’mid the wrecks of power and beauty, 
stood alone ; 

The hall was dark and desolate, with its dream of 
pride o’erthrown ; 

And prostrate on the marble floor—her high dominion 


She lay, the gifted and the bright—Wo for the early 
dead! 





NIGHT. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


Nicurt sinks upon the dim gray wave, 

Night clouds the spires that mark the town; 
On living rest, and grassy grave, 

The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 

The wearied peasant calmly sleeps, 
And closer to its mother's breast, 

The rosy child in slumber creeps. 


But I/—-The sentry, musing lone— 
The sailor on the cold, gray sea, 
So sad a watch hath never known, 
As that which must be kept by me. 
I cannot rest, thou solemn night! 
Thy very silence hath the power 
To conjure sounds and visions bright, 
Unseen—unheard—in daylight’s hour. 


Kind words, whose echo will not stay 
Memory of deep and bitter wrongs: 
Laughter, whose sound hath died away, 

And snatches of forgotten songs: 
These haunt my soul ;—and as I gaze 
Up to the calm and quiet moon, 
I dream ’tis morning's breeze that plays, 
Or sunset hour, or sultry noon. 


I hear again the voice whose tone 
Is more to me than music’s sound, 
And youthful forms for ever gone, 
Come in their beauty crowding round. 
I start—the mocking dreams depart, 
Thy loved words melt upon the air, 
And whether swells or sinks my heart, 
Thou dost not know—thou dost not care! 


Perchance while thus I watch unseen, 
Thy languid eyelids slowly close, 
Without a thought of what hath been, 
To haunt thee in thy deep repose. 
Oh weary night, oh endless night, 
Blank pause between two feverish days, 
Roll back your shadows, give me light, 
Give me the sunshine’s fiercest blaze! 


Give me the glorious noon! alas! 
What recks it by what light I pray, 
Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass, 
And sleepless night succeed to day? 
Yet cold, and blue, and quiet sky, 
There is a night where all find rest, 
A long, long night:—with those who die 
Sorrow hath ceased to be a guest! 
ES 
SONG. 
I nEARD, when winter's frown 
Was dark upon the sky, 
Amid the foresis brown, 
The wild winds sweeping by: 
A dirge for summer's pride, 
Upon their wings they bore, 
And to my heart I sighed, 
“Even thus thy joys have died— 
Love thou no more.” 


I heard on every bough, 
A song for spring’s return; 
And shining waters flow 
From many a pebbly urn: 
Then whispered bird and bee, 
And chimed the gentle rain; 
And murmured every tree, 
“ There's hope, O heart! for thee— 
Love thou again.” | 
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“WELL,” said little Mrs. Tibbs to herself, as she sat 
in the front parlour of the Coram-street mansion one 
morning, mending the piece of stair-carpet off the first 
landing ;—“ well! things have not turned out so badly 
either, and if I only get a favourable answer to the 
advertisement, we shall be full again.” 

Mrs. Tibbs resumed her occupation of making worst- 
ed latticework in the carpet, anxiously listening to 
the twopenny postman, who was hammering his way 
down the street at the rate of a penny a knock. The 
house was as quiet as possible. There was only one 
low sound to be heard—it was the unhappy Tibbs 
cleaning the gentlemen's boots in the back kitchen, and 
accompanying himself with a buzzing noise, in wretch- 
ed mockery of humming a tune. 

The postman drew near the house. He paused—so 
did Mrs. Tibbs—a knock—a bustle—a letter—post- 
paid. 
«“T. I. presents compt. to I. T. and T. I. begs To say 
that i see the advertisement And she will Do Herself 
the pleasure of calling On you at 12 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

“T. I. kas To apologise to I. T. for the shortness Of 
the notice But i hope it will not unconvenience you. 

“T remain yours Truly 
“ Wednesday evening.” 


Little Mrs. Tibbs perused the document over and 
over again; and the more she read it, the more was 
she confused by the mixture of the first and third per- 
son; the substitution of the “1” for the “T. 1.” and the 
transition from the “I. T.” to the “you.” The writing 
looked like 2 skein of thread in a tangle, and the note 
was ingeniously folded into a perfect square, with the 
direction squeezed up into the right-hand corner, as if 
it were ashamed of itself. The back of the epistle 
was pleasingly ornamented with a large red wafer, 
which, with the addition of divers ink-stains, bore a 
marvellous resemblance to a black beetle trud upon.— 
One thing, however, was perfectly clear to the perplex- 
ed Mrs. Tibbs. Somebody was to call at twelve— 
The drawing-room was furthwith dusted for the third 
time that morning; three or four chairs were pulled 
out of their places, and a corresponding number of 
books carefully upset, in order that there might be a 
due absence of formality. Down went the piece of 
stair-carpet before noticed, and up ran Mrs. Tibbs “to 
make herself tidy.” 

The clock of New Saint Pancras Church struck 
twelve, and the Foundling, with laudable politeness, 
did the same ten minutes afterwards. Saint something 
else struck the quarter, and then there arrived a single 
lady with a double knock, ina pelisse the colourof the 
interior of a damson pie; a bonnet of the same, with 
a regular conservatory of artificial flowers; a white 
veil, and a green parasol, with a cobweb border. 

The visiter (who was very fat and red-faced) was 
shewn into the drawing-room; where Mrs. Tibbs pre- 
sented herself, and the negociation commenced. 

“T called in consequence of an advertisement,” said 
the stranger, in a voice like a man who had been play- 
ing a set of Pan's pipes for a fortnight without leaving 


“Yes!” said Mrs. Tibbs, rubbing her hands very 
slowly, and looking the applicant full in the face—two 
things she always did on such occasions. 

“Money isn’t no object whatever to me,” said the 
lady, “‘so much as living in a state of retirement and 
obtrusion.” 

Mrs. Tibbs, as a matter of course, acquiesced in 
such an exceedingly natural desire. 





“I am constantly attended by a medieal man,” re- 
sumed the pelisse wearer: “have been a shocking 
unitarian for some time—have had very little peace 
since the death of Mr. Bloss.” 

Mrs. Tibbs looked at the relict of the departed Bloss, 
and thought he must have had very little peace in his 
time. Of course she could not say so; so she looked 
very sympathising. 

“I shall be a good deal of trouble to you,” said Mrs. 
Bloss; “but fur that trouble I am willing to pay. I 
am going throngh a course of treatment which renders 
attention necessary. I have one mutton chop in bed 
at half-past eight, and another at ten, every morning.” 

Mrs. Tibbs, as in duty bound, expressed the pity she 
felt fur any body placed in such a situation; and the 
carnivorous Mrs. Bloss proceeded to arrange the various 
preliminaries with wonderful despatch. 

“Now, mind,” said the lady, afier terms were ar- 
ranged: “I am to have the second-floor front for my 
bed room?” 

“ Yes, ma‘am.” 

“And you will find room for my little servant Ag- 
nes?” 

“Oh! certainly.” 

“And I can have one of the cellars in the area for 
my bottled porter.” 

“With the greatest pleasure; James shall get it 
ready for you by Saturday.” 

“And I'll join the company at the breakfast table 
on Sunday morning,” said Mrs. Bloss; “I shall get up 
on purpose.” 

“Very well,” returned Mrs. Tibbs, in her most 
amiable tone; for satisfactory references had been 
“given and required,” and it was quite certain that 
the new comer had plenty of money. “It’s rather sin- 
gular,” continued Mrs. Tibbs, with what was meant 
for a most bewitching smile, “that we have a gentleman 
now with us, who is in a very delicate state of health 
—a Mr. Gobler.—His apartment is the back drawing 
room.” 

“The next room?” inquired Mrs. Bloss. 

“The next room,” repeated the hostess. 

“How very promiscuous!” ejaculated the widow. 

“He hardly ever gets up,” said Mrs. Tibbs, in a 
whisper. 

“Lor!” cried Mrs. Bloss, in an equally low tone- 

“And when he is up,” said Mrs. Tibbs, “we never 
can persuade him to go to bed again.” 

“Dear me!” said the astonished Mrs. Bloss, drawing 
her chair nearer Mrs. Tibbs. “What is his complaint?” 

“Why, the fact is,” replied Mrs. Tibbs, with a most 
communicative air, “he has no stomach whatever.” 

“No what?” inquired Mrs. Bloss, with a look of the 
most indescribable alarm. 

“No stomach,” repeated Mrs. Tibbs, with a shake of 
the head. 

“Lord bless us! what an extraordinary case!” gasp- 
ed Mrs. Bloss, as if she understood the communication 
in its literal sense, and was astonished at a gentleman 
without a stomach finding it necessary to board any 
where. 

“When I say he has no stomach,” explained the 
chatty little Mrs. Tibbs, “I mean that his digestion is 
so much impaired, and his interior so deranged, that 
his stomach is not of the least use to him ;—in fact, 
it’s rather an inconvenience than otherwise.” 

“Never heard such a case in my life!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bloss. “Why, he’s worse than I am.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Mrs. Tibbs;—*“ certainly.” She 
said this with great confidence, for the set of the dam- 
son pelisse satisfactorily proved that Mrs. Bloss, at all 
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events, was not suffering under Mr. Gobler’s com- 
plaint. ; 

“You have quite incited my curiosity,” said Mrs. 
Bloss, as she rose to depart. “How 1 long to see 
him !” 

“He generaliy comes down once a week,” replied 
Mrs. Tibbs; “I dare say you'll see him on Sunday.” 
And with this consolatory ‘promise Mrs: Bloss was 
obliged to be contented. She accordingly walked 
slowly down the stairs, detailing her complaints all 
the way ; and Mrs. Tibbs followed her, uttering an ex- 
clamation of compassion at every step. James (who 
looked very gritty, for he was cleaning the knives) fell 
up the kitchen-stairs, and opened the street-door ; and, 
after mutual farewells, Mrs. Bloss slowly departed 
down the shady side of the street. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that the lady whom 
we have just shown out at the street-door (and whom 
the two female servants are now inspecting from the 
second-floor windows) was exceedingly vulgar, igno- 
rant, and selfish. Her deceased better-half had been 
an eminent cork-cutter, in which capacity he had 
amassed a decent fortune. He had no relative but his 
nephew, and no friend but his cook. The former had 
the insolence one morning to ask for the loan of fifteen 
pounds, and by way of retaliation he married the latter 
next day; he made a will immediately afterwards, 
containing a burst ef honest indignation against his 
nephew (who supported himself and two sisters on 
£100 a year) and a bequest of his whole property to 
his wife. He felt ill after breakfast, and died after 
dinner. There is a mantelpiece-looking tablet in a 
civic parish church, setting forth his virtues, and de- 
ploring his loss. He never dishonoured a bill, or gave 
away a halfpenny! 

The relict and sole executrix of this noble-minded 
man was an odd mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, 
liberality and meanness. Bred up as she had been, 
she knew no mode of living so agreeable as a board- 
ing-house; and having nothing to do, and nothing to 
wish for, she naturally imagined she must be very ill; 
an impression which was most assiduously promoted 
by her medical attendant, Dr. Wosky, and her hand- 
maid, Agnes, both of whom, doubtless for excellent 
reasons, encouraged all her extravagant notions. 

Since the catastrophe recorded in our last, Mrs. Tibbs 
had been very shy of young lady boarders. Her pre- 
sent inmates were all lords of the creation, and she 
availed herself of the opportunity of their assemblage 
at the dinner table, to announce the expected arrival 


women present, who spoke quite as much to the pur- 
pose, and understood themselves equally well. The 
chop-eater was so fatigued with the process of removal 
that she declined leaving her room until the following 
morning ; 80 a mutton-chop, a pickle, a two-grain calo- 
mel pill, a pint-bottle of stout, and other medicines, 
were carried up stairs for her consumption. 

“Why, what do you think, ma’am?” inquired the 
inquisitive Agnes of her mistress, afier they had been 
in the house some three hours; “what do you think, 
ma'am ? the lady of the house is married.” 

“ Married!” said Mrs. Bloss, taking a draught of 
Guinness,—“ married! Unpossible !” 

“She is indeed, ma’am,” returned the Columbine ; 
“and her husband, ma’am, lives—he—he—he—kves 
in the kitchen, ma’am.” 

“In the kitchen!” 

“Yes, ma’am; and he—he—he—the bousemaid 
says, he never goes into the parlour except on Sundays; 
and that Mrs. ‘l'ibbs makes him clean the gentlemen’s 
boots; and that he cleans the windows, too, sometimes, 
and that one morning early, when he was on the front 
balcony cleaning the drawing-room windows, he called 
out to a gentleman on the opposite side of the way, 
who used to live here—* Ah! Mr. Calton, sir, how are 
you?’” 

Here the attendant laughed till Mrs. Bloss was in 
serious apprehension of her chuckling herself into a fit. 

“Well, | never!” said Mrs. Bloss. 

“ Yes, and please, ma’am, the servants give him gin- 
and-water sometimes; and then he cries, and says he 
hates his wife and the boarders, and wants to tickle 
them.” 

“Tickle the boarders!” exclaimed Mrs. Bloss, se 
riously alarmed. 

“ No, ma'am, not the boarders, the servants.” 

“Oh, is that all!” said Mrs. Bloss, quite satisfied. 

“He wanted to kiss me as I came up the kitchen 
stairs, just now,” said Agnes indignantly; but I gave 
it him—a little wretch !” 

This intelligence was but tov trne. A long course 
of snubbing and neglect; his days spent in the kitchen 
and his nights in the turn-up-bedstead ; had completely 
broken the little spirit that the unfortunate volunteer 
had ever possessed. He had no one towhom he could 
detail his injuries but the servants, and they were 
almost of necessity his chosen confidants. It is no less 
strange than true, however, that the little weakness 
which he had incurred, most probably, during his 
military career, seemed to increase as his comforts 








of Mrs. Bloss. The gentlemen reeeived the ¢ 
nication with social indifference, and Mrs. Tibbs de- 
voted all her energies to prepare fer the reception of 
the valetudinarian. The second-floor front was scrub- 
bed, and washed, and flannelled, till the wet went 
through to the drawing-room ceiling. Clean white 
counterpanes, and curtains, and napkins; water-botiles 
as clear as crystal, blue jugs, and mahogany furniture, 
added to the splendour and increased the comfort of 
the apartment. The warming-pan was in constant re- 
quisition, and a fire lighted in the room every day.— 
The chattels of Mrs. Bloss were forwarded by instal- 
ments. First there came a large hamper of Guinness’s 
stout and an umbrella; then a train of trunks; then a 
pair of clogs and a bandbox; then an easy chair with 
an air cushion; then a variety of suspicious-looking 
packages; and—*though last not least’”—Mrs. Bloss 
and Agnes, the latter in a cherry-coloured merino 
dress, open-work stockings, and shoes with sandals; 
looking like a disguised Columbine. 

The installation of the Duke of Wellington, as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, was nothing 
in point of bustle and turmoil to the installation of 
Mrs. Bloss in her new quarters. True, there was no 
bright doctor of civil law to deliver a classical address 
on the occasion; but there were several other old 





diminished. He was actually a sort of journeyman 
Giovanni in the basement story. 

The next morning, being Sunday, breakfast was laid 
in the front parlour at teno’clock. Nine was the usual 
time, but the family always breakfasted an hour later 
on the Sabbath. ‘Tibbs enrobed himself in his Sunday 
costume—a black coat, and exceedingly short thin 
trowsers, with a very large white waistcoat, white 
stockings and cravat, and Blucher boots—and mounted 
to the parlour aforesaid. Nobody had come down, 
and he amused himself by drinking the contents of 
the milk-pot with @ tea-spoon. 

A pair of slippers were heard descending the stairs; 
Tibbs flew to a chair, and a stern-looking man of about 
fifty, with very little hair on his head,and “The Ez- 
aminer” in his hand, entered the roem. 

“Good morning, Mr. Evenson,” said Tibbs, very 
humbly, with something between a nod and 4 bow. 

“ How do you, Mr. Tibbs?” replied he of the slip- 
pers, as he sat himself down, and began to read his 
paper without saying another word. - 

“Is Mr. Wisbottle in town to-day doyou know, sir?” 
inquired Tibbs, just for the sake of saying something. 

“J should think he was,” replied the stern gentle- 
man. “He was whistling the ‘Light Guitar’ in the 
next room to mine, at five o'clock this morning.” 
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_ “He's very fond of whistling,” said Tibbs, with a 
slight smirk. 

“ Yes—I an’t,” was the laconic reply. 

Mr. John Evenson was in the receipt of an inde- 
pendent income, arising chiefly from various houses he 
owned in the different suburbs. He was very morose 
and discontented. He was a thorough radical, and 
used to attend a great variety of public meetings for 
the express purpose of finding fault with every thing 
that was proposed. Mr. Wisbottle, on the other hand, 
was a high Tory. He was a clerk in the Woods and 
Forests’ office, which he considered rather an aristo- 
cratic employment; he knew the peerage by heart, 
and could tell you off hand where any illustrious per- 
sonage lived. He had a good set of teeth, and a capital 
tailor. Mr. Evenson looked on all these qualifications 
with proud contempt; and the consequence was that 
the two were always disputing, much to the edification 
of the rest of the house. It should be added, that, in 
addition to his partiality for whistling, Mr. Wisbotile 
had a great idea of his singing powers. There were 
two other boarders besides the gentleman in the back 
drawing-room—Mr. Alfred Tomkins and Mr. Frederick 
O'Bleary. Mr. Tomkins was a clerk in a wine house; 
he was a connoisseur in paintings, and had a wonder- 
ful eye for the picturesque. Mr. O'’Bleary was an 
Irishman recently imported ; he was ina perfectly wild 
state, and had come over to England to be an apothe- 
cary, a clerk in a government office, an actor, a re- 
porter, or any thing else that turned up—he was not 
particular. He was on familiar terms with two small 
Irish members, and got franks for every body in the 
house. Like all Irishmen when they first come to 
England, he felt convinced that his intrinsic merits 
must procure hima high destiny. He wore shepherds’ 
plaid inexpressibles, and used to look under all the 
ladies’ bonnets as he walked along the streets. His 
manners and appearance always forcibly reminded one 
of Orson. 

“ Here comes Mr. Wisbottle,” said Tibbs; and Mr. 
Wisbottle forthwith appeared in blue slippers and u 
shawl dressing-gown, whistling “ Di piacer.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Tibbs again. It was about 
the only thing he ever said to any body. 

“How are you, Tibbs?” condescendingly replied 
the amateur; and he walked to the window and whis- 
tled louder than ever. 

“Pretty air that!” said Evenson with a snarl, and 
without taking his eyes off the paper. 

“Glad you like it,” replied Wisbottle highly gratified. 

“Don’t you think it would sound better if you 
whistled it a little louder?” inquired the mastiff. 

“No; I don’t think it would,” rejoined the uncon- 
scious Wisbotile. 

“I'll tell you what, Wisbottle,” said Evenson, who 
had been bottling up his anger for some hours, “the 
next time you feel disposed to whistle the ‘ Light 
Guitar’ at five o'clock in the morning, I'll trouble you 
to whistle it with your head out o’ window. If you 
don’t, I'll learn the triangle—I will by” 

The entrance of Mrs. Tibbs (with the keys in a 
little basket) interrupted the threat, and prevented its 
conclusion. 

Mrs. Tibbs apologized for being down rather late ; 
the bell was rung; James brought up the urn, and re- 
ceived an unlimited order for dry toast and bacon.— 
Tibbs sat himself down at the bottom of the table and 
began eating water cresses like a second Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Mr. O'Bleary appeared and Mr. Alfred Tomkins. 
The compliments of the morning were exchanged, and 
the tea was made. 

As we had occasion in a former paper to describe a 
dinner at Mrs. Tibbs’s, and as one meal went off very 
like another on all ordinary occasions, we will not 
fatigue our readers by entering into any other detailed 
account of the domestic economy of the establishment. 








We will, therefore, proceed to events, merely premis 
ing that the mysterious tenant of the back drawing- 
room wase lazy, selfish, hypochondriac ; always com- 
plaining and never ill. As his character in many 
respects closely assimilated to that of Mrs. Bloss, a very 
warm friendship soon sprung up between them. He 
was tall, thin, and pale; he always fancied be had got 
a severe pain somewhere or other, and his face inva- 
riably wore a pinched, screwed-up expression; he 
looked like a man who had got his feet in a tub of ex 
ceedingly hot water against his will. 

For two or three months after Mrs. Bloss’s first ap- 
pearance in Coram-street, John Evenson was observed 
to become every day more sarcastic and more ill- 
natured, and there was a degree of additional impor- 
tance in his manner, which clearly showed that he 
fancied he had discovered something, which he only 
wanted proper opportunity of divulging. He found it 
at last. 

One evening, the different inmates of the house 
were assembled in the drawing-room engaged in their 
ordinary ocenpations. Mr. Gobler and Mrs. Bloss 
were sitting at a small card-table near the centre win- 
dow, playing cribbage; Mr. Wisbottle was describing 
semi-circles on the music stool, turning over the leaves 
of a book on the piano, and humming most melodious- 
ly; Alfred Tomkins was sitting at the round table with 
his elbows duly squared, making a pencil sketch of a 
head considerably larger than his own; O'Bleary was 
reading Horace, and trying to look as if he understood 
it; and John Evenson had drawn his chair close to 
Mrs. Tibbs’s work-table, and was talking to her very 
earnestly in a low tone. 

“I can assure you, Mrs. Tibbs,” said the radical, 
laying his fore-finger on the muslin she was at work 
on; “I can assure you, Mrs. Tibbs, that nothing but 
the interest I take in your welfare would induce me to 
make this communication. I repeat that I fear Wis- 
bottle is trying to gain the affections of that young 
woman Agnes, and that he is in the habit of meeting 
her in the store-room on the first floor, over the leads. 
From my bed-room I distinctly heard voices there last 
night. I opened my door immediately and crept very 
softly on to the landing; there I saw Mr. Tibbs, who, 
it seems, had been disturbed also—Bless me, Mra 
Tibbs, you change colour.” 

“ No, no,—it’s nothing,” returned Mrs. T. in a hur- 
ried manner; it’s only the heat of the room.” 

“ A flush!” ejaculated Mrs. Bloss from the card-table ; 
“ that’s good for four.” 

“If I thought it was Mr. Wisbottle,” said Mrs. 
Tibbs, after a pause, “he should leave this house 
instantly.” 

“Go!” said Mrs. Bloss again. 

“ And if I thought,” continued the hostess with a 
most threatening air, “If I thought he was assisted by 
Mr. Tibbs” — 

“One for his nob!” said Gobler. 

“Oh,” said Evenson, in a most soothing tone ;—he 
always liked to make mischief—*“I should hope Mr. 
Tibbs was not in any way implicated. He always ap- 
peared to me very harmless.” 

“ I have generally found him so,” sobbed Mrs. Tibbs, 
crying like a watering pot in full play. 

“Hush! hush! pray—Mrs. Tibbs—consider ;—we 
shall be observed—pray, don't,” said John Evenson, 
fearing bis whole plan should be interrupted. “We 
will set the matter at rest with the utmost care, and I 
shall be most happy to assist you in doing so.” 

Mrs. Tibbs murmured her thanks. 

“When you think every one has retired to rest to- 
night,” said Evenson, very pompously, “if you will 
meet me without a light, just outside my bed-room 
door, by the staircase window, I think we can ascer- 
tain who the parties really are, and you will after- 
wards be enabled to proceed as you think proper.” 
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Mrs. Tibbs was easily persuaded ; her curiosity was 
excited, her jealousy was roused, and the arrangement 
was forthwith made. She resumed her work, and 
John Evenson welked up and down the room with his 
hands in his pockets, looking as if nothing had happen- 
ed. The gameof cribbage was over, and conversation 


began again. ; : 

“ Well, Mr. O'Bleary,” said the humming-top, turn- 
ing round on his pivot, and facing the company, 
“ what did you think of Vauxhall the other night?” 

“Oh, it’s very fair,” replied Orson, who had been 
enthusiastically delighted with the whole exhibition. 

“ Never saw any thing like that Captain Ross’s set- 
out—eh ?” 

“No,” returned the patriot with his usual reserva- 
tion—“ except in Dublin.” 

“T saw the Count de Canky and Captain Fitzthomp- 
son in the Gardens,” said Wisbottle; “they appeared 
much delighted.” 

“Then it must be beautiful!” snarled Evenson. 

“T think the white bears is partickerlerly well done,” 
suggested Mrs. Bloss. “In their shaggy white coats 
they look just like Polar bears—don’t you think they 
do, Mr. Evenson?” 

“T think they look a great deal more like omnibus 
cads on all fours,” replied the discontented ene. 

“Upon the whole, I should have liked our evening 
very well,” gasped Gobler; “only I caught a desper- 
ate cold which increased my pain dreadfully; I was 
obliged to have several shower baths before I could 
leave my room.” 

“Capital things those shower baths!” ejaculated 
Wisbottle. 

“ Excellent!” said Tomkins. 

“Delightful!” chimed in O'Bleary. (He had seen 
one once, outside a tinman’s.) 

“ Disgusting machines!” rejoined Evenson, who 
extended his dislike to almost every created object— 
masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

“ Disgusting, Mr. Evenson!” said Gobler in a tone of 
strong indignation. “ Disgusting! Look at their utility 
—consider how many lives they've saved by promoting 
perspiration.” 

“Promoting perspiration, indeed,” growled John 
Evenson, stopping short in his walk across the large 
squares in the pattern of the carpet; “I was assenough 
to be persuaded some time ago to have one in my bed 
room. ’Gad, I was in it once, and it effectually cured 
me certainly, for the mere sight of it threw me into a 
profuse perspiration for six months afterwards.” 

A general titter followed this announcement, and 
before it had subsided, James brought up the tray, con- 
taining the remains of a leg of lamb which had made 
its debut at dinner; bread, cheese; an atom of butter 
in a forest of parsley, one pickled walnut and the third 
of another, and so forth. The boy disappeared, and 
returned again with another tray, containing glasses 
and jugs of hot and cold water. The gentlemen 
brought in their spirit bottles; the housemaid placed 
divers brass bedroom candlesticks under the card-table, 
and the servants retired for the night. 

Chairs were drawn round the table, and the conver- 
sation proceeded in the customary manner. John 
Evenson, who never ate supper, lolled on the sofa, and 
amused himself by contradicting every body. O’Bleary 
eat as much as he could conveniently carry, and Mrs. 
Tibbs felt a due degree of indignation thereat; Mr. 
Gobler and Mrs. Bloss conversed most affectionately on 
the subject of pill-taking and other innocent amuse- 
ments; and Tomkins and Wisbottle “got into an argu- 
ment ;” that is to say, they both talked very loudly and 
very vehemently, each flattering himself that he had 
got some advantage about something, and neither of 
them having more than a very indistinct idea of what 
they were talking about. An hour or two passed 
away; and the boarders and the brass candlesticks re- 





tired in pairs to their respective bed-rooms. John 
Evenson pulled off his boots, locked his door, and de- 
termined to sit up till Mr. Gobler had retired. He 
always sat in the drawing-room about an hour after 
every body else had left it, taking medicine, and groan- 
ing. 

Great Coram-street was hushed into a state of the 
most profound repose; it was nearly two o'clock. A 
hackney coach now and then rumbled slowly by; and 
occasionally some stray lawyer's clerk on his way home 
to Somers Town struck his iron-heel on the top of the 
coal-cellar with a noise resembling the click of a smoke 
jack. A low, monotonous, gushing sound was heard, 
which added considerably to the romantic dreariness of 
the scene. It was the water “coming in” at No 11. 

“He must be asleep by this time,” said John Even- 
son to himself, after waiting with exemplary patience 
for nearly an hour after Mr. Gobler had left the draw- 
ing-room. He listened for a few moments; the house 
was perfectly quiet; he extinguished his rushlight and 
opened his bed-room door. ‘The staircase was so dark 
that it was impossible to see any thing. 

“S—s—fit!” whispered the mischief-maker, making 
a noise like the first indication a catherine wheel gives 
of the probability of its going off. 

“ Hush!” whispered somebody else. 

“Is that you, Mrs. ‘Tibbs ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“Here ;” and the misty outline of Mrs. Tibbs ap- 
peared at the slaircase-window, like the ghost of Queen 
Anne in the tent-scene in Richard. 

“This way, Mrs. Tibbs;” whispered the delighted 
busy-body: “give me your hand—there. Whoever 
these people are, they are in the store-room now, for I 
have been looking down from my window, and I could 
see that they accidentally upset their candlestick, and 
are now in darkness. You have no shoes on, have 
you?” 

“No,” said little Mrs. Tibbs, who could hardly speak 
for trembling. 

“Well; I have taken my boots off, so we can go 
down close to the store room door and listen over the 
bannisters,” continued Evenson; and down stairs they 
both crept accordingly, every board creaking like a 
patent mangle on a Saturday afternoon. 

“It's Wisbottle ‘and somebody I'll swear,” exclaim- 
ed the radical in an energetic whisper, when they had 
listened for a few moments. 

“Hnush—pray let’s hear what they say,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tibbs, the gratification of whose curiosity was 
now paramount to every consideration. 

“Ah! if I could but believe you,” said a female voice 
coquettishly, “I’d be bound to settle my missis for 
life.” 

“What does she say?” inquired Mr. Evenson, who 
Was not quite so well situated as his companion. 

“ She says she'll settle her missis’s life,” replied Mrs. 
Tibbs. “The wretch! they’re plotting murder.” 

“I know you want money,” continued the voice, 
which belonged to Agnes; “and if you'd secure me 
the five hundred pounds, I warrant she should take 
fire soon enough.” 

“What's that?” inquired Evenson again. He could 
just hear enough to want to hear more. 

“I think she says she'll set the house on fire,” replied 
the affrighted Mrs. Tibbs. “Thank God I'm insured 
in the Phoenix!” 

“The moment I have secured your mistress, my 
dear,” said a man’s voice in a strong Irish brogue, “you 
may depend on having the money.” 

“Bless my soul, it's Mr. O'Bleary!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tibbs in a parenthesis. 

“The villain!” said the indignant Mr. Evenson. 

“The first thing to be done,” continued the Hiber- 
nian, “is to poison Mr. Gobler’s mind.” 
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“Oh, certainly!” returned Agnes, with the utmost 
coolness. 

“What's that?” inquired Evenson again, in an agony 
of curiosity and a whisper. 

“ He says she’s to mind and poison Mr. Gobler,” re- 
plied Mrs. Tibbs, perfectly aghast at this awful sacri- 
fice of human life. 

“ And in regard to Mrs. Tibbs,” continued O'Bleary. 
—Mrs. Tibbs shuddered. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Agnes, in a tone of the great- 
est alarm, just as Mrs. Tibbs was on the extreme verge 
ofa fainting fit. “Hush!” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Evenson, at the same moment 
to Mrs. Tibbs. 

“There's somebody coming up stairs,” said Agnes 
to O'Bleary. 

“There's somebody coming down stairs,” whispered 
Evenson to Mrs. Tibbs. 

“Go into the parlour, sir,” said Agnes to her com- 
panion. “You'll get there before whoever it is gets 
to the top of the kitchen stairs.” 

“The drawing-room, Mrs. Tibbs!" whispered the 
astonished Evenson to his equally astonished companion; 
and for the drawing-room they both made, plainly hear- 
ing the rustling of two persons coming down stairs, and 
one coming up. 

“What can it be?” exclaimed Mrs. Tibbs. “It’s 
like a dream. I wouldn’t be found in this situation 
for the world.” 

“Nor I,” returned Evenson, whe could never bear a 
joke at his own expense. “Hush! here they are at 
the door.” 

“What fun?” whispered one of the new comers.— 
It was Wisbottle. 

“Glorious!” replied his companion in an equally low 
tone. This was Alfred Tomkins. “Who would have 
thought it?” 

“I told you so,” said Wisbottle in a most knowing 
whisper. “Lord bless, you, he has paid her most ex- 
traordinary attention for the last two months. I saw 
"em when I was sitting at the pianv to night.” 

“Well, do you know I didn’t notice it?” interrupted 
Tomkins. 

“ Not} notice it!” continued Wisbottle. “ Bless you: 
I saw him whispering to her, and she crying; and then 
I'll swear I heard him say sumething about to-night 
when we were all in bed.” 

“They're talking of us,” exclaimed the agonized 
Mrs. Tibbs, as the painful suspicion, and a sense of 
their situation flashed upon her mind. 

“I know it—I know it,” replied Evenson, with a 
melancholy consciousness that there was no mode of 
escape. 

“What’s to be done—we cannot but stop here,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Tibbs in a state of partial derangement. 

“T'll get up the chimney,” replied Evenson, who 
really meant what he said. 

“ You can’t,” said Mrs. Tibbs in despair. “You 
can’t—it’s a register stove.” 

“Hush!” repeated John Evenson. 

“ Hush—hush!” cried somebody down stairs. 

“What a d—d bushing!” said Alfred Tomkins, who 
began to get rather bewildered. 

“There they are!” exclaimed the sapient Wisbottle, 
as a rustling noise was heard in the store-room. 

“ Hark!” whispered both the young men. 

“ Hark!” repeated Mrs. Tibbs and Evenson. 

“Let me alone, sir,” said a female voice in the store 
room. 

“What's that?” exclaimed Tibbs with a start. 

“What's what?” said Agnes, stopping short. 

“Why, that!” 

“ Ah! you have done it nicely now, sir,” sobbed the 
frightened Agnes, as a tapping was heard at Mrs. Tibbs’ 
bed-room door, which would have beat any twelve 
woodpeckers hollow. 





- — 


“ Mrs. Tibbs! Mrs. Tibbs!” called out Mrs. Bloss. 
“ Mrs. Tibbs, pray get up.” (Here the imitation of a 
woodpecker was resumed with tenfold violence.) 

“O dear—dear!” exclaimed the wretched partner 
of the depraved Tibbs. “She’s knocking at my door. 
We must be discovered. What will they think ?” 

“Mrs. Tibbs! Mrs. Tibbs!” screamed the wood peck- 
er again. 

“What's the matter?” shouted Gobler bursting out 
of the back drawing-room, like the dragon at Astley’s 
—only without the portable gas in his countenance. 

“Oh, Mr. Gobler!” cried Mrs. Bloss, with a proper 
approximation to hysterics; “I think the house is on 
fire, or else there's thieves in it. I have heard the 
most dreadful noises.” 

“The devil you have!" shouted Gobler again, bounc- 
ing back into his den, in happy imitation of thé afore- 
said dragon, and returning immediately with a lighted 


candle. “Why, what's this? Wisbottle! Tomkins! 
O'Bleary! Agnes! What the deuce, all up and 
dressed ?” 


“ Astonishing!” said Mrs. Bloss, who had run down 
stairs,and taken Mr. Gobler’s arm. ‘ 

“Call Mrs. Tibbs, directly, somebody,” said-Gobler, 
turning into the front drawing-room. “What! Mrs. 
Tibbs and Mr. Evenson!!” 

“Mrs. Tibbs and Mr. Evenson!” repeated every 
body, as that unhappy pair were discovered, Mrs. Tibbs 
seated in an arm-chair by the fire-place, and Mr. Even- 
son standing by her side. 

We must leave the scene that ensued to the reader’s 
imagination. We could tell how Mrs. Tibbs forthwith 
fainted away, and how it required the united strength 
of Mr. Wisbottle and Mr. Alfred Tomkins to hold her 
in her chair; how Mr. Evenson explained, and how 
his explanation was evidently disbelieved —how 
Agnes repelled the accusations of Mrs. Tibbs, by 
proving that she was negotiating with Mr. O'Bleary to 
influence her mistress’s affections in his behalf; and 
how Mr. Gobler threw a damp counterpane on the . 
hupes of Mr. O'Bleary, by avowing that he (Gobler) had 
already proposed to, and been accepted by, Mrs. Bloss; 
—how Agnes was discharged from that lady’s service; 
how Mr. O’Bleary discharged himself from Mrs. Tibbs’ 
house, without going through the form of previously 
discharging his bill ; and how that disappointed young 
gentleman rails against England and the English, and 
vows there is no virtue or fine feeling extant, “ except 
in Ireland.” We repeat that we could tell this, but we 
love to exercise our self-denial, and we therefore prefer 
leaving it to be imagined. 

The lady whom we have hitherto described as Mrs. 
Bloss, is no more. Mrs. Gobler exists: Mrs. Bloss has 
left us forever. In a secluded retreat in Newington 
Butts, far—far removed from the noisy strife of that 
great boarding-house the world, the enviable Gobler, 
and his pleasing wife, revel in retreatment; happy in 
their complaints, their table, and their medicine; 
wafited through life by the grateful prayers of all the 
purveyors of animal food within three miles round. 

We would willingly stop here, but we have a pain- 
ful duty imposed upon us, which we must discharge. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs have separated by mutual consent, 
Mrs. ‘Tibbs receiving one moiety of the £43 15s. 4d. 
which we before stated to be the amount of her hus- 
band’s annual income, and Mr. Tibbs the other. He 
is spending the evening of his days in retirement, and 
he is spending also annually that small but honourable 
independence. He resides among the original settlers 
at Walmorth, and it has been stated, on unquestionable 
authority, that the conclusion of the volunteer story has 
been heard in a small tavern in that respectable 
neighbourhood. 

The unfortunate Mrs. Tibbs has determined to dis- 
pose of the whole of her furniture by public auction, 
and to retire from a residence in which she has suffer- 
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ed so much. Mr. Robins has been applied to to con- 
duct the sale, and the transcendent abilities of the 
literary gentlemen connected with this es.ablishment, 
are now devoted to drawing up the preliminary adver- 
tisement. It is to contain, among a variety of brilliant 
matter, seventy-eight words in large capitals, and six 
original quotations in inverted commas. 

We fear Mrs. Tibbs’ determination is irrevocable — 
Should she, however, be induced to rescind it, we may 
become once again her faithful biographer. _ Boz. 


EEE 
MINERALOGY. 


Tue species called Spinel, or Balass Ruby, is prized 
for its very rich crimson tint, which is attributed to a 
small quantity of the oxyde of a metal called Chrome, 
that enters into its composition. The form of the Spinel 

li crystals is the octahedron (Fig. 11,) 
one of the five regular or platonic 
solids; these are found loose in the 
sand of Ceylon, with crystals of 

» Sapphire, Chrysoberyl, Topaz, and 
Zircon. From the latter mineral 

the earth Zirconia was named, being first discovered 
as the principal constituent of the little crystals of 

12 Zircon (Fig. 12;) they are so call- 
ed by the Cingalese: the word 
signifying, in that language, four- 
cornered. ‘This is the heaviest of 
all earthy minerals, but not quite 
so hard as Spinel.—It is a curious 

fact, that the metal, Chrome, which tinges the Ruby 
with crimson, is the cause of the beautiful green of 
the Emerald. And, surely, the Emerald is, after all, 
the most lovely of the precious stones! The eye, after 
roving from the Diamond to the Ruby, the Sapphire, 
the Amethyst, and the Topaz, fatigued by excess of 
brilliancy and variety of colours, rests with delight on 
its refreshing green—Nature’s favourite tint. 
EER 


TOMBS AT THEBES. 


Tue ancient Egyptians, from the monarch to the 
subject, believed that their souls, after many thousand 
years, would come to re-inhabit their bodies, in case 
these latter were preserved entire. Hence arose the 
embalming, and the situation of the sepulchres, in 
places not subject to the inundation of the river. 
These tombs at Thebes consist of sepulchral grottoes, 
made in the side of a hill, from its base to within 
three quarters of its summit. The lowest are the 
best executed, and the most spacious. The plan of 
all is nearly the same. A door, open to the east, leads 
to a gallery, supported by columns or pilasters. At 
the end is a wall, which leads to the catacombs, 
where the mummies were deposited. These walls, 


from forty to sixty feet deep, abut upon long subter- | 
raneous alleys, terminating in a square room, support- | 
ed by pillars, in which are still remains of mummies. | 


In the upper galleries are bas-reliefs, or paintings on 
the subjects relating to the funeral ceremonies; and 
every grotto had a ceiling painted in a fanciful man 


ner, much resembling our paper for rooms. The 
tombs of the kings are particularly noticeable. The 
ancient road to them has not been found. Every 


grotto communicated with the valley by a large door. 
This leads into a succession of galleries, with cham- 
bers on both sides. One of these contains the actual 
sarcophagus, in which was placed the mummy of a 
king. It retains its cover, upon which is the royal 
effigy. They exhibit all the arts of civilization 
which obtained in Egypt, such as relate to the manu- 
facture and agriculture, saddlery, carriages, pottery, 
counters for trade, rural employment, hunting. fishing, 
marches of troops, punishments in use, musical instru- 


ments, habits and furniture. But there also prevails 
a great bizarrery of subjects, from which the Romans 
borrowed the grotesque, so commonly found in the 
pictures of Herculaneum. 
ES 
SENTENCES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PELHAM,” “ EUGENE ARAM,” ETC. 


I. 

“No hostility between nations affects the Arts.”— 
So said the old maxim—but it has rarely been found 
a truism. They who feel it, feel also the virtue 
which dictated the aphorism. Men whose object is 
to enlighten the notions or exalt the judgment—or— 
(the least ambition)—to refine the tastes of others— 
men who feel that this object is dearer to them than 
a petty and vain ambition—feel also, that all who 
labour in the same cause, are united with them in a 
friendship which exists in one climate as in another— 
in a republic or in a despotism—these are the best 
cosmopolites—the truest citizens of the world. 


II. 

It is a sight of gratification and pride to behold a 
labourer in the vineyard of letters, escaping from the 
envy—the jealousy—the rivalry—the leaven of all 
uncharitableness—with which literary intercourse is 
so ofien polluted. The writers of England have been 
tardy in their justice not only to the progress, circum- 
stances, and customs of America, but to her intellectual 
offspring ; and the time is not remote—nay, has already 
dawned—when, in this regard, the Spirit of Change 
wields his wand, and finds obedience to his preroga- 
tives. 

Ill. 

An author, who has a just confidence in his attain- 
ments and powers, who knows that his mind is impe- 
rishable, and capable of making daily additions to its 
own strength—is always more desirous of seeing the 
censures, (if not mere abuse,) than the praises of those 
who aspire to judge him; and any suggestions or ad- 
monitions thus bestowed, are seldom disregarded. But 
if he is to profit by criticism, the motive must be 
knowfi to him. It is by no means natural to take the 
advice of an enemy. When the critic enters his de- 
partment of literature, in the false guise of urbanity 
and candour, merely to conceal an incapable and 
huckstering soul—he only awakens for himself the 
irrevocable contempt of the very mind that he would 
gall or subdue ;—since that mind, under such circum- 
stances invariably rises above its detractor, and leaves 
him exposed in the same creaking gibbet that he had 
prepared for the object of his fear or his envy. Seldom, 
indeed, is it, that injustice fails to be seen through, or 
that the policy of interested condemnation escapes un- 
| detected. They first produce the excitements, then 
furnish the triumphs, of Genius. 

IV. 

There is a charm in writing for the pure and in- 
telligent Young, worth all the plaudits of sinister or 
hypocritical wisdom. At a certain age, and while the 
writings that please have a gloss of novelty about 
them, hiding the blemishes that may afterwards be 
| discovered as their characteristics—then it is, that the 
| young convert their approbation into glowing enthu- 
siasm. An author benefits in a wide and most pleasing 
range of public opinion, by this natural and common 
disposition in the young; and the only cloud ever 
thrown athwart the rays of pleasure, thus saluting his 
spirit, is flung from the thought that they who are thus 
moved by the movings of his own mind, may come 
in a few years to look upon his pages with hearts less 
ardent in their sympathies, and with altered eyes, that 
have acquired additional keenness by looking longer 
upon the world. 
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FORT MYSTICK. 


BY 


MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


“ All died—the wailing babe—the shrieking maid— 
And in the flood of fire that scath’d the glade— 
The roofs went down. How deep the silence grew, 
When on the dewy weods, 'he day-beam play’d; 
No more the cabin smokes rose wreath’d and blue, 
And ever by their lake, lay moor’d the light canoe.”—Bryant. 


THE infancy of Connecticut was replete with peril. 
The dangers that surrounded its cradle were sufficient 
to have extinguished any common germ of colonial 
existence. 

The pilgrim fathers at Plymouth possessed some 
advantages over the other settlers of New England. 
They held the right of primogeniture, a prescriptive 
claim to the regard of posterity. They came first to its 
solitary shores. They first breathed amid its unbroken 
forests, the name of Jehovah. Their footsteps have 
been traced with somewhat of the same enthusiasm 
with which we follow the voyage of Columbus, the 
world-finder. There was a severe and simple majesty 
in their attitude, which history has preserved, and 
mankind venerated. Their privations have been re- 
corded and remembered. If they have not monopolized 
our sympathies, they have concentrated them. They 
have made the rock of Plymouth a Mecca to the patriot 
pilgrim. And it is right that it should be so. 

Still it is questionable whether their sufferings sur- 
passed, or even equalled, those of the little band, who, 
in the year 1635, took leave of their friends in the 
Massachusetts, and came, as pioneers, to the banks of 
the Connecticut. A trackless wilderness lay before 
them. The compass and the stars of heaven were their 
guides. Mountains, and thickets, and morasses, and 
unfordable streams, were among the obstacles of their 
path. The shortening days of autumn interrupted their 
progress, and for the chill and dreary nights, they had 
neither shelter, nor bed, save the forest and the earth. 

Among the sharers of this adventurous expedition, 
were delicate women, accustomed to affluence in the 
softer British clime ; and young infants, who must have | 
perished, had it been possible for the heart of the mo- 
ther ever to grow cold. The season was inauspicious, 
and marked by violent storms. So protracted had 





been their journey, that ere they could make prepara- | 
tions for safety and comfort, winter coming before his | 
time, surprized them. The river, toward which they | 
had looked, as the eye of the dying prophet explored | 
the far summits of Canaan, presented a broad surface 
of ice. It is recorded as almost an unparalleled cir- 
cumstance, that it was that year frozen entirely over 
on the fifteenth of November. 

There was no welcome from nature, to the toil-worn 
strangers. ‘The trees were leafless and silent. The 
birds had migrated, and the provident animals had 
hidden themselves from winter's frown. The snow 
came deep and drifted, and the winds swept through 
their insufficient habitations. The vessels which con- 
tained their provisions, and articles for household com- 
fort, were wrecked in a tempest: and the sufferings 
of famine were added to the other hardships of new 
colonists. 

The red men of the forest were then numerous and 
powerful. They looked with pity on the pale and 
perishing race. While they were feeding upon acorns, 
they brought them corn, and covered them with the 
skins of the beaver, from the terrible cold. They 
discovered, and lent them aid in their perils through 





the wilderness. They took the sick and feeble in 


their arms, and bore them through swamps and rivers. 
“ They made of their bodies, bridges and boats unto 
our people,” said a historian, in the quaint dialect of 
the day. 

But where now, are the vestiges of that race, whose 
friendship preserved our ancestors? They, who to the 
number of twenty thousand, spread themselves by the 
fair streams, and along the sea coast of Connecticut, 
where are they? Is a single one of their arbour-like 
dwellings to be found? Does a solitary canoe, break 
the surface of any of our streams? And is there one 
heart to remember those who gave bread to our fathers, 
when they were ready to perish; one hand to repay 
the deed of gratitude to their wandering and degraded 
children? 

The scene of our tale is laid in Hartford, in the 
year 1637. A year had scarcely elapsed, since the 
arrival of the first settlers in Connecticut, when the 
clergymen, Hooker and Stone, with their congregation, 
poured their whole souls into a new enterprize. The 
same intervening wilderness was to be traversed; but 
they wisely selected the season of summer for that 
labour. 

Hooker, to whose learning and eloquence, the noble 
and the pious, in his own native land, had borne high 
testimony, took part in every hardship, with the most 
cheerful courage. Sometimes bowing his shoulder to 
the litter in which his sickly wife was carried; then 
raising in his arms some child of the party, whose little 
weary feet lingered behind; then comforting the faint- 
hearted, and again, with inspiring smile, recounting 
the joy of Israel, drawing near the promised land; 
until his flock fancied, that in their own path, was the 
same guiding “ pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by 
night.” 

A fortnight was spent in their journey; and like 
their predecessors, they slept without shelter. Yet their 
faith, continually sustained by the zeal and patience of 
their guides, communicated vigour to their bodies, and 
they endured without murmuring. The forest through 
which they passed, and whose echoes had hitherto re- 
plied only to the wolf, or the panther, or the hunter’s 
cry, became familiar with other sounds. For as the 
Christians proceeded, 


“They shook the depths of the forest-gloom, 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 


Not a year had transpired since their choice of loca- 
lity on the banks of the beautiful river, which was to 
give name to a state. May morning smiled on them, 
for the first time in their new abode. Green and 
delightful verdure quickened beneath their feet, and 
nature seemed anxious to efface the memory of winter's 
unkindness. But deep care was on the brow of those 
who watched over the welfare of the young colony. 
The fathers of Connecticut met on that first day of 
May in solemn council. A delegation from the senior 
settlements of Windsor and Wethersfield, were con- 
vened with the magistrates of Hartford, on affairs of 
high import. ; 
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The Pequots,a fierce and powerful native tribe, 
had discovered a spirit of aggression. Inroads upon 
property, and destruction of life, were charged against 
them. The expediency of a war was immediately 
decided upon; the number of soldiers determined, and 
preparations commenced without delay. To meet these 
requisitions, every family contracted the sinews of its 
strength, or put in jeopardy the springs of its existence. 

It was on Wednesday the tenth of May, that ninety 
soldiers, with military equipments, stood on the banks 
of the Connecticut. True and faithful to their need, 
their red browed allies were ranged by their side. 

The Mohegan king, with seventy warriors, waited 
the signal of his pilgrim friends. 

It was an hour of stirring emotion. None spoke, or 
moved. It was felt that but one man could break that 
silence, and that his words must be to God. Hooker 
came forward. At his right hand were his brethren, 
his flock, who had crossed with him a tempestuous 
ocean; exiles from the land of their fathers. Which of 
these should return no more? Who should fall in 
biood, and see his home no more? Mingled with 
these, was a more helpless group ; the wife, the mother, 
the sister, and the babe. They had come down to the 
waters for their parting. 

The holy man felt that he “ bare their griefs, and 
carried their sorrows,” as he came forth into the midst. 
His prayer was to the God of battles, the “God of the 
spirits of all flesh;’’ and it lifted up the souls of those 
who were to go, and of those who remained behind, 
till there seemed to them, neither danger, nor sorrow, 
_ this brief world, worthy to appal, or to bring them 

ow. 

The voice of supplication ceased. There was a brief 
pause. Then stretching forth his arms, he blessed the 
people, in the name of the God of the armies of Israel. 
In that high faith they parted. Tender ones restrained 
the tear, lest it might weaken the heart of some loved 
protector. Children imitated the dignity of their 


parents. 
The barks received their freight. ‘The sails were 
unfurled. One man lingered yet a moment behind the 


rest. It was the Reverend Mr. Stone, the chaplain of 
the expedition. He staid to press the hand of his 
colleague in the church, and his friend in the gospel. 
“ Go forth,” said Hooker, “ blessed and holy brother, 
bearing the armour of the gospel. Be as the dove to 
the ark that rode the deluge. When the waters of 
strife are abated, give heed to pluck the first leaf of 
olive, for so it becometh a servant of the Prince of 
ce.” 
The little fleet moved slowly and gracefully from 
the shore. The fair river sparkled in the sunbeam, 
and gave back the tint of the deep blue sky. The 
foliage upon its banks was of surpassing beauty. The 
towering oak lifted its unshorn head, and the elm 
spread its umbrageous arms in rival majesty. Amid 
the interstices of the forest, the sassafras and dogwood 
thrust forth their pale flowers; the wild cherry hung 
out its feathery banner, and the fragrant breath of the 
indigenous apple-blossom was detected in every breeze. 
Animal life, in its unresting forms of pursuit, or enjoy- 
ment, roved amid the luxuriant vegetation. The 
squirrel threw itself from bough to bough, as if ambi- 
tious to belong to the winged tenantry; the fox ven- 
tured fearlessly from his covert, and the otter from 
some sloping declivity, plunged suddenly into the deep 
waters, and quickly emerging, resumed his amphibious 
pastime. The thrush poured forth from her newly 
built habitation, wild strains of the richest melody; 
the azure plumage of the jay, gleamed in strong con- 
trast with the sombre tint of the blackbird, whose keen 
eye was ever searching for some planted maize field ; 
the partridge rose up heavily on the whirring wing ; 
the shy quail sent forth her clear, shrill whistle, and 
throngs of pigeons darkened the bending branches. 





“ This is truly a land,” said Mason, the commander 
of the expedition, “ for which a warrior might be will- 
ing to fight.” 

“God hath given us a goodly heritage,” replied the 
chaplain. “Would it were his will that we might 
keep it for our sons, without this shedding of blood.” 

And there they stood together, on the prow of the 
leading vessel; the bold, strong man, who had made 
war his trade, when the banner of England was borne 
high in the battles of the Netherlands ; and the meek, 
yet unswerving servant of the cross, who deemed war 
as among the judgments of the Almighty. They 
seemed not inaptly to personify their different profes- 
sions; like Gerizzim and Ebal, amid the mountains of 
Israel; one, announcing the blessings of Jehovah, the 
other, keeping in charge the penal thunders of his 
law. 

As twilight drew her curtain, the banks between 
which they glided became bold and steep. Rude 
rocks reared their castellated summits, till their frown- 
ing shadows mingled on the bosom of the tide. The 
river became compressed, and rushed on complainingly, 
like an unsubdued spirit, when first chastened by ad- 
versity. It seemed faintly to imitate the majesty with 
which the more imposing Hudson wins the pass of the 
Highlands, and then expanded in freedom and beauty 
to embellish the romantic scenery, where Middleton 
was to choose her seat. 

Yet the Connecticut gave but a tardy passage to her 
first naval armament. On the third day of the voyage, 
the Indian king demanded to be put on board of the 
vessel of the commander. 

“ Chief of the white men,” said he, “ my warriors 
are uneasy. They say your tall white winged birds, 
tread not the waters so well, as their own light canoes. 
They see the salmon leap up, and there is none to 
take it. They see the horns of the deer glancing 
through the forest, and their bows are hot in their 
hands.” 

“The waters and the winds are in the hands of the 
Great Spirit,” replied Mason. “They obey him and 
not us. King of the red men, what shall be done, to 
satisfy your people?” 

“Put our feet upon the green earth. Let these 
great water birds go on without us. We will meet 
you at your fort, where the river weds the sea.” 

The Indians, according to their request, were set on 
shore. They were seen pressing through the closest 
thickets, and ascending the steepest rocks, with fleet 
foot and unbending form. In a few minutes they dis- 
appeared amid the deep green of the forest. But their 
shouts of wild delight were longer heard, as they 
traversed their native soil, inhaling with free spirit, 
the pure, elastic atmosphere. 

Five days these three vessels toiled on their tedious 
voyage. Unskilled in the navigation of the river, the 
mariners repeatedly ran aground, or laboriously plough- 
ed their way in the teeth of opposing winds. Before 
their eyes was no vision of that stupendous power, 
which was to arise, binding both blasts and billows in 
strange obedience. The plodding and patient people 
of that age, were cheered by no pageant of steam- 
propelled palace, instinct, as it were, with a living 
soul, and treading down, in the pride of its own 
strength, all elemental opposition. They would not 
have believed, that on the very tide they buffetted so 
wearily, an agent should come forth, resistless as the 
planet in its orb, yet not formed by Him who made 
the mountain and the cataract, but fashioned in the 
weakness of human hands. They would have mar- 
velled at the assertion, that the mightiest effort of man, 
since he became lord of this lower world, was not to 
rear the wall of China, or to erect the cathedral at 
Rome ; but to render the potent and tremendous power 
of steam, the vassal of his will; to“ play with him as 
with a bird, and to bind him for his maidens.” 
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The arrival of the fleet at the fort of Saybrook, was 
an occurrence of no slight moment. The tossing pin- 
maces were moored, and the slender junction of the 
marine and land forces effected, where the Connec- 
ticut with her dower of mountain rills, and hoarded 
streamlets, meets her imperious lord, and loses her sky- 
born tint, and her own identity, in his fathomless 
wave. 

The welcome of Captain Underhill, with his garrison 
of twenty men, notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
times, was not wholly devoid of “ pomp and circum- 
stance.” A broad banner floated, and a rude flourish 
of martial music sounded from the shore, as the troops 
disembarked. The two commanders tendered each 
other the salutes which military courtesy prescribes. 

“We can spread for you no field of the cloth of 
gold,” said Underhill ; “ nor even bid you to a palace; 
notwithstanding we chance to be the highest repre- 
sentatives of England's sovereign majesty, in this 
corner of the New World.” 

“ Yet our meeting,” replied Mason, “ involves higher 
consequences, than the boasted interview of Henry 
Eighth and Francis First. No point of kingly etiquette 
is here tw be settled, but the life or death of the nation. 
Here, too, are truer friends, than are wont to wait 
upon royalty,” pointing to the Mohegan allies, and 
cordially taking the hand of Uncas. 

“Indian friendship,” said the chaplain, “ shows itself 
by deeds, more than words. It does not think first of 
its own safety, or stop to calculate expediency, when 
its object is in danger.” 

The hospitality of the fort was as ample as the 
resources which could be commanded in a primitive 
state of society. The game furnished by the Mohegan 
hunters, at their arrival, was an important and accept- 
able addition. In that stage of the colony, hospitality 
was not, like the careful sister of Bethany, “ cumbered 
with much serving.” Her aim was not to consult 
variety, or indulge cost, or to display competition; but 
simply to satisfy appetite. The climax of her ambition 
was to hear her guest say, if is enough. 

During detention from a storm, the two commanders 
conversed freely on the plan of their projected expe- 
dition. 

“The instructions of the court,” said Mason, “ are 





“ Miantonimoh looks one way, and rows another. 

“ What does he mean?” said Mason. 

“ That the Narraganset king is double minded, and 
not to be trusted,” replied Underhill. 

“ Uncas has somewhat of the wily policy of Ulysses,” 
said Mason. “He fears to commit himself. In this 
case, he bas probably some personal pique. His suffrage 
goes for nothing.” 

Neither commander was disposed to recede from his 
ground. Their officers were also divided in opinion. 
In this dilemma, they agreed to submnt to the decision 
of their respected chaplain. In those days, veneration 
for the sacerdotal character, was held honourable by 
men of the highest rank, and inculcated as a radical 
principle of education. The pious man was fully 
aware of the importance of this arbitration. Perhaps 
he would willingly have avoided its responsibility. 
But his creed taught him not to shrink from duty. 
That night, no slumber visited his eyes. In deep 
solitude he viewed the contested point in all its bear- 
ings. He weighed every argument that had been 
adduced. He pondered their probable results. He 
spread the cause before Him who heareth prayer, and 
implored the guidance of his wisdom. 

With the early light of morning, he communicated 
to the council his opinion in favour of the route through 
the Narraganset country. That day, the captains, 
Mason and Underhill, sailed, with their forces, for 
Narraganset Bay, leaving twenty men behind, for the 
defence of the colony. It was on Saturday, May 
twentieth, that they landed and marched to the plan- 
tation of the sachem Canonicus. From thence, they 
sent an embassy to Miantonimoh, asking permission to 
pass through his territory, and soliciting his confederacy 
against the common enemy. He came to meet them, 
with a large body of warriors. He was tall, and 
slightly made, and of a less commanding presence 
than the Mohegan king. The plan of thus assaulting 
the Pequots, surprised him by its boldness. But he 
maintained that unmoved manner and countenance, 
beneath which the pride of the Indian conceals all 
emotion. He received the confidence of the colonial 
commanders in silence, but requested an interview 
with Uncas. 

“Does Mohegan go with the pale faces?” was his 


precise ; to land at Pequot harbour, and proceed directly | first question. 


to the fort. But the moment our sails are discerned, 


we shall be watched with Indian vigilance, and the | Uncas. 


“The chain of our friendship is bright,” replied 
“One end of it is in the hand of the Great 


attempt to land, may cost the lives of half our men. | Spirit, and the other in the grave of my nation. Until 
After the embarkation is effected, we may be entrap- | she sleeps there, the chain must not rust or be broken.” 


ped in some ambuscade, ignorant as we are of their 


“ Sassacus can bring as many arrows, as the spring 


country. So that it is possible for us to fall without a, puts forth green leaves in the forest.” 


battle, leaving none to bear tidings of our fate. My 


“ We shall steal upon Sassacus, as the snake winds 


advice is, therefore, to come upon them unawares, amid the sleeping grass. He shall see blood, ere he 
through the Narraganset country, and attack them by knows what hand hath drawn it.” 


surprise.” 

“ T am averse,” said Underhill, “ to depart from the 
injunctions of the honourable court. Neither do I like 
that resort to stratagem, which we blame so much in 
the Indians Our men would dread a march through 
the wilderness. By detaining them longer from their 
homes, the agriculture on which their subsistence de- 
pends, must suffer. Perhaps, also their families, by 
this protracted absence, might be exposed to savage 
massacre.” 

“ Delay,” said Mason, “is a lighter evil than exter- 
mination. You will not, I trust, doubt my courage. 
Yet prudence is an essential ingredient of a- well 
balanced courage: With all our devotion to our coun- 
try we are not a match for twenty times our number. 
By passing through the territory of the king of the 
Narragansets, we may obtain his aid. Uncas, what is 
your counsel in this matter?” 

The red browed chiefiain had been a silent but 
deeply attentive listener. Now, though summoned to 
give his opinion, he answered reluctantly. 
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“ Sassacus hath a quick ear and a Jong arm. T'wen- 
ty-six chiefs obey him. Whom he will, he slayeth. 
He is among them as a god.” And a gleam of 
superstitious awe passed over the brow of Narragan- 
set’s king, at the thought of that fierce monarch, who 
struck terror into every foe. 

“ Miantonimoh, will you go with us? You area 
brave man. If we can shake the Pequots from their 
strongholds, you may sit down upon the seacoast, and 
be as great as Sassacus.” 

This double appeal to ambition and cupidity, was 
not in vain. The king of the Narragansets paused, 
as if balancing the probabilities of profit and loss. He 
then suddenly exclaimed, 

“ But what are these English, for whom you are so 
ready to raise the tomahawk? Before the Pequot 
warriors, will they not be as old women ?” 

“Come, and see,” was the laconic, and somewhat 
indignant reply. 

“I will go with you,” said Miantonimoh, proudly. 
“ Five hundred bows shall accompany me.” 
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Tangled forests, thorny thickets, and 
ps of bent grass, which sometimes at- 
ight of three or four feet, opposed their 
Added to these obstructions, were the op- 
pressive warmth of the weather, and a scarcity of 
isi Th@ new corn having been recently 
planted, and that of the previous year expended, they 
had scarcely a better substitute for bread, than the 
roots dug at random, in their march. A small quan- 
tity of parched corn, from their Indian friends, was 
esteemed a luxury. 

Exhausted with their labours through this trackless 
country, they arrived, at the close of a sultry day, 
within two miles of Fort Mystick. There they made 
their simple encampment, in a valley between two 
hills. Even the rocky pillow was sweet to our wea- 
ried ancestors. Little did they imagine that they 
rested so near the spot, where Groton Monument 
should arise, to tell the traveller of battle and carnage 
between the sons of the island of their birth, and the 
country of their adoption. Had their profound slum- 
bers been visited by visions of this warfare between 
their children’s children, would they not then have 
accounted it as the strife of the brothers of Eden, and 
mourned, like our first parent, when it was shown him 
by the archangel? 

The sentinels, who were placed considerably in 
advance of the army, heard echoes of wild laughter, 
and savage mirth, breaking upon the stillness of mid- 
night. They came from the fort, where the Pequot 
warriors held a festival, their last on earth, ominous as 
the revelry of the French, on the eve of the batile of 
Agincourt. At length, deep silence settled on the 
fortress of the red men. The moon came up clear in 
the heavens. Mason and Underhill roused their sol- 
diers. They quickly arrayed themselves, and the 
chaplain in few and solemn words, commended them 
to. God. They bore with them those deep, low tones, 
linking their hopes with the high name of the God of 
Israel, as they pursued their way, without whisper or 
sound, guarding even their lightest footfall. In the 
heart of every man, was a picture of his home, where 
wife, or children, or aged parents slumbered, whose 
helplessness he felt hgmself commissioned to defend. 
The valour that springs from such guardianship, is not 
like other valour. It imagines itself an image of his 
might, who protects a slumbering world, and believes 
that even its severity is holy. 

They reached the hill which was crowned by the 
rade, yet formidable fortress. As they began to ascend, 
their allies, the Narragansets, were perceived hanging 
back, like a dark cloud around its base. Mason com- 
*manded them to advance. They still lingered. 

“Ts it perfidy or terror, that detains them?” he 
demanded of the Mohegan king. 

“They fear Sassacus,” he replied, calmly, “ more 
than the spirit of evil. Miantonimoh’s heart is now 
like water. at the sight of their fort.” 

“ Give them orders not to fly,” said Mason, “ but to 
stand still and see how brave men fight.” 

He then divided the little band of seventy-seven 
soldiers between himself and Underhill, for the attack. 
So silent were their movements, that they steod under 
the very walls of the fort, without discovery. Just at 
that moment, a dog barked. Like the winged sentinel 
of Rome, he alarmed the beleagured citadel, but could 
not save it. 

Starting from the brief and deep sleep, which had 
succeeded their revel, thé Indians evinced a lion-like 
courage. They rushed unarmed npon drawn swords; 
they grasped the bayonet in their hands ; they wrested 
the weapons from their foes; they grappled with 
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desperate strength, and yielded 
cut in pieces. While blood was pouring in 
Mason gave the terrible order to burn the fort and the 


village that was sleeping beneath its wing. Columns 


of fire sprang up from seventy cone-like roofs; and so 
combustible were their materials, thet only a few 


and disappeared. Death was ready for them. Scarce 
one escaped. Some, at the sight of their enemies, fled 
back to their flaming dwellings to die there; as the 
miserable Jews preferred the burning coals of their 
consuming temple, to the mercy of the Romans. 

Scarcely, in the records of history, has war done her. 
work with greater despatch, or more entire desolation. 
The hour opened upon a slumbering village, and a 
fortress quietly crowning the green and woody hill- 
top. That hour closed, and six hundred soals had 
taken their flight, and every dwelling was ashes, and 
every family extinct. Where the tower of their strength 
frowned, was a mound of blackening cinders, smoul- 
dering in the blood of their bravest hearts. 

The victorious army commenced their returning 
march. ‘They had not escaped unsgathed, though but 
two were ‘left among the slain. A fourth of their 
party were disabled by wounds. In this emergency, 
the friendship of their Mohegan allies was invaluable. 
Constructing litters of the woven branches of trees, 
they bare the sufferers on their shoulders, and by their 
knowledge of the styptic and healing virtues of plants, 
assuaged their sufferings. 

But the retreat was not without danger. The uproar 
of conflict had been heard afar, startling the ear of 
night. Throngs of enraged Pequots hung upon their 
rear, and took deadly aim at them from the shelter of 
rocks and trees. Mason found himself called upon 
like Xenophon, to the difficult task of conducting a 
retreat through the enemy’s country, as he alse after- 
wards imitated him, in becoming,the historian of his 
own expedition. A distance of six miles was to be 
achieved, with the foe in their footsteps. But for the 
aid of their red brethren, they would probably have 
been intercepted, and cut off. They protected the 
harassed army, often forming a circle, and literally 
receiving the exhausted veterans in their friendly and 
faithful bosoms. At length, the white sails of the 
waiting vessels were seen, expanded by a favouring 
breeze; the harbour attained, and the wasted and 
wearied, yet triumphant band, embarked on their 
homeward voyage. 

During the tumult of battle, the chaplain retired to 
a deep-woven thicket, and lified up his prayer to the 
Father and Judge of all. He besought the preservation 
of his brethren, and that the neediess effusion of blood 
might be restrained. While faith maintained a painful 
struggle with the emotions of his gentler nature, there 
was a rushing towards the thicket, as of a deer pursued 
by the hunters. Ere he could arise from the humble 
posture of devotion, a young girl threw herself on the 
earth, and clasped his feet. It was with difficulty that 
he disengaged himself. Her grasp was like the rigour 
of death. Fixing her wild eyes, for a moment, on his 
countenance, she" sbrieked fearfully and long, and 
closed them, as he thought, for ever. There was blood 
on her forehead and bosom. He believed, that in the 
torture of a mortal wound, she had fled, not knowing 
whither. 

“ The Saviour, of whom thou hast never heard, have 
mercy upon thy poor soul,” said the man of peace. 
Bending over her with pity, as she lay at his feet, like 
a beautiful bronze statue, he = ~ — my 
people might have spared the lif€ of the child.” 
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in doubtful yet pleasing union, as differ- 
may blend without a each other, and 
At length, her 


self, but when she saw the face of a white man, she 
covered her eyes, with a shrill, shuddering cry. It 
was not her own blood that was upon her breast, but 
the blood of her mother, and of her litile sisters, to 
whom she had clung through the flame, and under the 
sword. The holy man laid his hand upon her throb- 
bing forehead, and strove to assure her spirit by the 
smile and tone of kindness, that universal language, 
intelligible to the heart of the savage, and whose tablet 
even the heart of the brute can read. 

“ Poor bird, God hath sent thee unto me, perhaps, 
to save a soul alive,” and he threw his mantle around 
the shivering child. When the battle was done, and 
the shouting victors sought him in their joy, he led 
her through ranks of scowling soldiers and wondering 
red men. 

“God hath given her to me,” said he, and they were 
silent. He protected her through the perilous retreat, 
and upon the waters, and brought her to his home, 
and gave her to his wife, and to his daughters. And 
at their family altar, morn and even, was a petition, 
that the soul of the red-browed orphan, might be dear 
to their Father in heaven. 

Gentle treatment and Christian culture, were as the 
dew and sunbeam to this broken forest ower. Her 
feelings expanded in gratitude, and confirmed into the 
most affectionate trust. Every service within the 
measure of her power, was cheerfully rendered to her 
benefactors. She learned to love the God of Christians, 
and early sought permission to enrol herself among 
the followers of the Redeemer. 


Seven years passed away, and brought to this gentle 
creature the ripeness of youth. There was about her 
a flexibility of form and movement, approaching to 
grace; and that sweetness of voice, by which our ab- 
original females are distinguished, was in her pre- 


eminent, Her raven locks, profuse and glossy, twined 
in thick braids around her head, gave strong relief to 
a complexion, whose darkness did not prevent the elo- 
quent blood frora revealing its frequent rush to cheek 
or temple. Every physical and intellectual develop- 
ment, indicated exquisite sensibility, over which pure 
religion diffused a serenity which made her interesting 
to the most careless beholder. 

I have said that seven years had elapsed since the 
destruction of Fort Mystick. Connecticut had rapidly 
gathered strength and importance. Already had she 
stretched forth her hand to aid the incipient efforts of 
her elder sister, Massachusetts, in the cause of educa- 
tion. Her simple offerings, though of only a few 
bushels of corn, or strings of wampum, came up with 
acceptance to ancient Harvard’s mite-replenished 
treasury. 

Hartford had also assumed an aspect of comparative 
comeliness and vigour. One of its beautiful heights 
was adorned with a spacious mansion, far exceeding 
in elegance, the other structures of that newly planted 
colony. It was the seat of the Wyllys family, whose 
founder was not less conspicuous for wealth, than for 
saintly piety. A garden and grounds, in imitation of 
his own fair estate in Warwickshire, appeared, attract- 
ing the admiration of travellers, and the wonder of 
tvaming hunters. Among the ornaments of his domain 
was an oak, the monarch of the forest, honoured in 
tradition, as the refuge, not of his “sacred majesty,” 
but of the charter, which his sacred majesty’s brother, 
would fain have rifled. Still revered, and introduced 
to strangers as the “ Charter Oak,” it flourishes in green 
old age, though generation after generation, have 
withered beneath its shade. 








At the period of which we speak, the year 1644, a 
funeral train passed forth from that cmp omnes 
The head of that ancient house was’no more. 
slightly mourned, did he part from a colony, which ied 
conferred on him the highest office in its power to 
bestow. Hartford and the vicinity, poured forth their 
inhabitants, from the child to him of hoary hairs, to 
attend those obsequies. ‘There Hooker lifted up his , 
voice, and with fervid eloquence, blessed the dust of 
him, who “for righteousness’ sake hed preferred a 
wilderness, to the palaces of mammon, and like the 
prophet, borne on angel's wings from Pisgah, esteemed 
the reproach of Christ, greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt.” 

“ Behold,” he said, “in what manner death despoil- 
eth man. He doth not uproot the groves which he 
planted, or the gardens that he adorned, but he chain- 
eth the foot that walked there. He taketh not away 
the pleasant pictures from the walls, but he taketh 
light from the eye that looked upon them. The desir- 
able children, the loving wife are left, but the head 
and husband is cut down with a stroke. He burneth 
not the fair and goodly mansion, but he taketh the 
master out of it. He doth not destroy his honours, but 
he summoneth him away from them. ‘This night! 
This night!” is the cry, and immediately he giveth up 
the ghost.” 

His eulogium upon the departed was minute, and 
according to the quaint taste of the age. He spoke of 
his doctrines, and of his deeds, of his genealogy, clearly 
traced back to the times of the fourth Edward, in 
wealth and honour, and throughout the stormy feuds 
of the houses of York and Lancaster, maintaining a 
consistent valour. Yet his aim was not to magnify 
adventitious distinction, but the grace of God, and to 
show that the “ glory of man, at his best estate, is alto- 
gether vanity.” Impressed with these sentiments, the 
weeping multitude, followed in solemn order, the 
corpse to its last narrow habitation. The long pra- 
cession moved slowly down the hill, and extended 
itself toward the cemetery. Scarce one remained 
behind, save the Indian maiden, who pensive and 
alone, wandered to the brow of the eastern declivity, 
which commanded a noble view of the valley of the 
Connecticut. She fixed her eye upon its line of blue, 
seen in sparkling snatches, through the foliage of em- 
bowering trees. Bnt her reverie was broken, by a 
muffled form, springing towards her from a copse, jnst 
beneath the height where she stood. She would have 
started away like the bounding fawn, but the com- 
plexion, the gesture of her own people, the murmured 
tones of her native language, arrested her. With a 
consciousness as rapid as the memory of the heart, she 
recognized the young warrior Ontologon, of the ancient 
line of her nation’s royalty. In the accents of one, 
anxious to avoid discovery, and more by actions than 
words, he signified that he had tidings of importance 
to communicate, and requested an interview in the 
grove that skirted her residence. Scarcely had she 
assented, ere he vanished so suddenly as to leave on 
her mind the bewildering recollection of a phantom 
visitant. Twilight had but faintly taken the hue of 
evening, when she repaired to the grove, in which 
the simple garden of her protector terminated. 

“ Orramel;” said a voice, whose deep inflections 
thrilled through every nerve, and the lofiy young 
chieftain of her people stood before her. Then he 
contemplated her fervently, and in silence, with the 
keen glance of the eagle, who balanced on the cloud, 
scans its nest on the cliff beneath, to see if aught evil 
hath befallen its nurslings in its absence, and to exult 
in their beauty. 

“Orramel, thou rememberest me. I saw it in the 
flash of thy wondering eye, when on the hill-tgp I 
stood suddenly before thee. I knew it from the blood in 
thy cheek, which spoke its message ere thy lips parted.” 
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“Ontologon, thy tones open all the cells of memory. | 
They call back the dead. I see my mother fondling 
her babe. I sit by her side, with my littie sisters. 


Again our home seems peaceful and happy, as when |. 


thou didst bring to my childish hand, birds of bright 
plumage, which thy young bow had taken.” 

“ Where is that mother and those little ones, playful 
and timid as the fawns? Where is thy home, so softly 
visited by the sea breeze? Where are thy people? 
Black ruins and the grass that grows so rankly where 
blood is spilt, answer thee. Thou canst tell me of the 
flame and the battle, when our fortress fell. Would 
that I had been there, that I might have died, when 
my people died, or cut in pieces their oppressors.” 

The maiden replied not, save with deep sobs, and 
the warrior continued. “ 

“ Where are all our nation? Parcelled out as slaves, 
er covered in the grave. The grave, did I say? That 
were too blest a refuge. They cast us out from thence. 
The ploughshare turneth up the bones of our fathers, 
for the dogs of white men. They hunt down the 
Pequot, like the wolf. How long have i lurked among 
these hated dwellings, that I might thus look upon 
thee? Were it known that my feet rested upon this 
earth, what, suppose ye, would be my doom? The 
tender mercies of the honourable court? the tomahawk 
of Uncas? or the friendship of the Narragansets? the 
torture? or the flame?” 

Orramel bent on him her humid eyes, through which 
the soul of tender pity looked forth. 

“Lonely maiden! are we not the last of our race? 
I have braved every peril to find, and te save thee. 
I seek to bear thee to the far west, where the eye of 
the pale race dare not follow. 1 will build our cabin 
where are many warriors, and thou shalt be their 
queen. My voice shall control them, as the blast 
drives the swelling wave. We will sweep down like 
the mountain torrent, and destroy those accursed whites. 
We will quench our thirst in their blood, till not a 
drop remains.” 

“Qntolegon, the desolation of my race, the destruc- 
tion of my kindred, are heavy on my heart, both when 
I lie down and when I rise up. Henceforth, there 
will be another burden there, the thought of thy sor- 
rows. Yet curse not the people, who have given me 
bread and a shelter, and taught me of Jesus Christ, and 
the hope of a heavenly home.” 

“ And so, thou art at peace with the white man’s 
God?” exclaimed the chieftain, with an eye that flashed 
through the darkness, like kindled flame. “They have 
spoken soft words to thee, and thou hast forgotten the 
wrongs of thy people, and thy mother’s blood. Art 
thou the daughter of the red man, and yet content to 
erouch at the feet of his murderers? And to take 
bread from hands stained with his blood, and rusted 
with the chains that have eaten into his soul?) Wert 
thou not dearer to me than heaven’s light, I should 
have cleft thy brow, when thou didst speak of loving 
him, whom white men worship.” 

“Ontologon, { have told thee truth. The God of 
Christians is my God. I have sworn at his altar. I 
will not turn back from following him. I have said 
to thee, that no music like thy voice had met my ear, 
since I sat on my mother’s knee. And I could find it 
in my heart to dwell with thee in the deep forest, as 
the dove dwelleth with her mate. But I cannot for- 
sake the Saviour, to whose keeping I have committed 
my seul.” 

The stately form of the chief was shaken with vio- 

and contending emotions, as the oak reels in the 
storm. . 

“ Meet me yet once more, Orramel, only once more. 
For thy sake I will endure to hide yet another day, 
amid the haunts of those I hate. When again the sun 
sleeps and the stars begin their watch, come to me 
where the rivers mingle. My boat shall be moored 


j and life. 





there. If thou wilt go with me, it shall bear us awey 
together, to a happier region. If thou wilt not, theu 
shalt be free to return, as the forest bird to her nest.” 

He plunged into the thicket, and in a moment was 
lost to her view. The meditation of that sleepless 
night, and of te day that ensued, were trying and 
tumultuous to the red browed maiden. He who had 
prepared her innocent childhood fer the germ of love, 
had suddenly come, like the husbandman, to claim the 
fruits of the vineyard, when she supposed him buri@d 
with her fellow kindred. To her kind benefactors she 
dared not resort for counsel, since a knowledge of the 
proximity of her lover would endanger both his liberty 
Ofien during this period of agitation, was 
she on her knees, in her solitary chamber, imploring 
His aid, who confirmeth the doubting heart, and 
“ giveth discretion to the simple.” 

Evening tardily spread her curtain over the spot 
appointed for their meeting. It was at the conjunction 
of the Connecticut with a considerable tributary. The 
Dutch, who exhibit the same shrewdness in the appro- 
priation of sites favourable to commerce, with which 
the monks of England anciently discovered warm and 
sheltered nooks for their convents and cloisters, had 
originally erected here a fortress or trading house, 
which they denominated the “ Hirse of Good Hope.” 
Though their occupaney was transient, the locality 
still retains the designation of “ Dutch Point,” and is 
distinguished by its gentle and graceful undulations, 
and the velvet richness of its shaven lawn. 

The rising moon, as its broad disk silvered the tree 
tops, revealed the slight form of the maiden, seated on 
the projecting root of a mighty elm, while the stately 
warrior sitting on the ground at her feet, bowed his 
head on his hand in melancholy thought. 

“Qrramel, I spake strong and stormy words to thee, 
when last we parted. My heart burned within me te 
see thee in the coil of the serpent. Thou art as the 
moon to my midnight path. Without thee, what would 
be my life, but a weed to be thrown away. I| was 
maddened with the fear of losing thee. But now, I 
read other language in thy gentle eye. I know that 
thou wilt go with me. I will make thine home in the 
heart of the green forest, where the thrush and the 
wood-robin sing. And thou shalt be more to me than 
the music of birds or the breath of spring to the ice- 
bound stream.” ; 

The maiden replied not. There was in the tones 
of his deep and tender voice, scmething that made her 
heart a listener, when he ceased to speak. 

“Our race have vanished away,” said he, mourn- 
fully, “like the shadow, like the dew when the sun 
ariseth. From these waters, from the shores of the 
broad sea, where our kings held dominion, our power 
has departed. Our council fires are quenched. Upon 
the very lands that were his at the beginning, the 
Pequot dares not set his feet. As for me, who of all 
my kindred are left? Is there one to take Ontologon 
by the hand, and call him brother? When he is sick, 
has he a mother.or a sister to spread the blanket over 
him? When he dies, who shall bury him with his 
fathers? There is none left to remember him, or to 
shed one tear over his grave.” 

“ Ontologon, I ¢annot bear to hear thee say that our 
whole race have perished. My heart is sad at the 
thought that thou hast neither brother, nor sister, nor 
mother. J will go with thee, that thou mayest no more 
lament in loneliness, or be sick, and find no comforter. 
For thee I will forsake those who have been to me as 
parents. But thou wilt not refuse that I should re- 
member their God, and my God, that I should speak 
to him when the light fades, and when the morning 
rises, and that I should keep his Sabbaths in my soul.” 

“ Orramel, I may not deceive thee. The white man 
would promise thee with the oath on his lips, whatso- 
ever thou desiredst. But when thou wert in his power, 
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his vows would be lighter than the summer wind. 
He would mock at thee, that thou hadst trusted them. 
The red man dares not thus to sin. He knows that 
the Great Spirit hath an ear, which the lightest breath 
of falsehood reaches. I will not consent that thou 
shouldst love the Christian's God. I could not rest, if 
the plague spot of our foes, was upon thy bosom.” 

“Ontologon, is not my request small? Doth the 
flower offend its companion, when it turneth toward 
fhe sun? Doth the stream dishonour its fountain, when 
it findeth rest in the sea? Would it wrong thee, that 
my hope was in Him, who made heaven and earth? 
or that my prayer went up for thee while thou wert 
sleeping !” 

“ Maiden of the dark and tender eye, the path in 
which we walk upon earth is short. Hoary headed 
men say that it is to them, but as a little dream. 
When thou diest, could I see thee go to the white 
man’s heaven’ Could | go there with thee? Could 
I remain in that heaven, if Ais soul dwelt there? No. 
No. Our home afier death must be the same. Could 
I bear to miss thee for ever in those fields of light, 
where our fathers roam, above the roll of the thunder? 
Orramel! it shall not be so. Let me lead thee gently 
back to the Great Spirit. He will forgive thee, that 
thou hast wandered. He knoweth that the heart of 
woman is weak. When thou leanest upon me, thou 
shalt fall no more.” 

“ Ontologon, thou art more noble than the kings from 
whom thou art descended. Thou hast not hidden the 
trnth from me. Now could i lay down my life for thy 
sake. But I dare not lay down my faith. While I live 
the book of God is my guide, and when I die, my soul 
must go unto its Redeemer.” 

“Is it then for this,” said the warrior, “ that I have 
borne long years of darkness, whose only light was thy 
childish smile, which memory held forth to me, like a 
feeble lamp? For this, that when life grew hateful, 
and I was about to cast it away, I again walked on- 
ward, with a strong step, and a lifted brow, at the 
sound ‘ Orramel liveth?’ Is it for this that I have 
bowed my pride, to grovel as a snake in the thicket, 
that I might breathe the same air that thou didst 
breathe, and look once more upon thee? All these 
troubles were forgotten, when the sound of thy voice 
fell upon my ear. At the words ‘I will go with thee,’ 
a new existence entered into my soul. And now have 
I found this treasure, only to lay itdown? Have we 
met but to part for ever? Must the rest of my path be 
as midnight, till I sink into the grave, the last of all 
my race!” 

“ Let me be to thee, Ontologon, the light which thou 
hast sought. When thou art weary and sad, let me 
teach thee how to smile. And we will walk together, 
till that dark angel divide us, who cometh but once to 
all. Yet let me speak to thee of my story. Long after 
my abode was with white men, I was sorrowful, and 
without hope. He who saved me from destruction, 
was as a father, and his wife a mother, and their 
children spake kind words to me. , But I found no 
comfort. Every night my pillow was as a fountain of 
tears. And thus it ever was, till their sweet religion 
entered into my soul. It set the seal of peace on my 
eyes, when I lay down to slumber, and when I awoke, 
it talked with me. All day long, it put meek and 
happy thoughts into my heart, and it promised to pluck 
for me, the sting from death, and to take away the 
victory from the grave. Then I partook of its holiest 
Fite, and bound my soul by an everlasting covenant, 
and took that Holy Book to my heart, which teaches 
of its precepts. Gladly would I read to thee, from 
those blessed pages, of a clime without sorrow or in- 
justice, where none shall be forced from his inheritance, 
and where all the righteous shine forth as the ‘ sun, in 
the kingdom of their Father.’ Yet if it troubleth thee, 
I will not speak of my faith. I will shut it close in 





my soul. Thou shalt see it only by the smile that 
beams from it, and the courage which it brings at the 
gate of death.” 

The lofty chieftain threw himself upon the earth. 
Groans burst from his Jabouring bosom, and his whole 
form was convulsed. Let none believe that he has 
seen anguish, till he witnesses the agony of the strong, 
proud man. He may have beheld the lightning and 
the tempest, but not the earthquake rending the rock 
in pieces. 

At length, the strife of passion yielded. He rose, 
as if in heightened majesty. His voice was firm and 
awful, as he extended his hand towards the maiden. 

“If thou wilt be mine, wholly and for ever, put thy 
hand into my hand, and not even death shall part us. 
But if thou choosest the faith of the murderers of thy 
people, and to dwell in their heaven, rather than in the 
heaven of our fathers, say so, and let me see thy face 
no more.” 

‘The answer was distinct, though the heart's tears 
gushed with it: 

“I may not renounce my Redeemer.” 

With a rush that seemed superhuman, the chieftain 
threw himself from the high bank into his boat. A 
few strokes of the oar, as from a giant's arm, threw it 
from the deepshadow where it lay, out upon the broad, 
bright waters. Then it seemed io drift onward at its 
will. In that despairing re-action which succeeds 
passionate excitement, he lay prostrate, with a power- 
less arm, submitting to the guidance of the tide, and 
reckless of life or death. 

Orramel stood upon the point of the promontory, 
where the rivers mingle. She watched the boat of her 
lover, until the sinuous and projecting shores shut it 
from her view. But he raised not his head, nor waved 
his hand. He gave no farewell signal, to soften that 
bitter parting. She listened for some echo of his voice. 
Nothing was heard, save the rush of the waters and the 
sigh of the gale through the boughs of the drooping 
willows. 

A strong burst of feeling swept over her. She re- 
turned to the place where they had parted. She seated 
herself on the rock where he had sat. She strove 
to recall every word that he had spoken. She wove 
every tone into the tissues of memory. It was late 
ere she roused herself from her grief, and recovered 
strength to retrace her homeward way. 

She still continued faithful in all her duties, full of 
gratitude to her benefactors, and humble as the weaned 
child. It was evident to a close observer, that some 
sorrow had passed over her, but a sorrow in which 
remorse had no part. A pure conscience so girded the 
swelling heart, that it broke not. Peace that the world 
giveth not, made her brow its tablet. Thus she lived, 
till youth faded, respected by the race, among whom 
she had found refuge. Yet the soul of her lover was 
ever upon her prayers, and when the last pale mes- 
senger came to summon her, and her eye brightened 
at the welcome of that Saviour, in whom she had 
believed, the ear that approached nearest to her dying 
lips, perceived that their faint, parting whisper, was 
“ mercy for Ontologon.” 

In reviewing the circumstances which have given 
to this sketch a subject and a name, we are struck 
with the prominence and discordance of some of the 
features in the character of our ancestors: the bravery, 
with which, in the very birth of their colonial existence, 
they hazarded this formidable enterprize, the cruelty 
with which it was consummated, and the piety to which 
they turned for a sanction, even when the deed and 
motive seemed at variance. Their extreme respon- 
sibility, as planters of a New World, the proximity of 
heathen foes, and the danger of utter extermination, 
with which they conceived themselves to be environed, 
partially reconciles points otherwise incongruous. Yet 
the vengeful and unresting vigilance, with which they 
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blotted out the very name of Pequot, partitioning the last 
remnant of that race in vassalage between the Mohe- 
gans, the Narragansets, and themselves, was not less ar- 
bitrary than the dismemberment of Poland, and savour- 
ed more of the policy of heathen Rome, than of Christ. 

Mason, with the usual consistence of heroes, adopted 
a system, which he had himself decried. In common 
with the historians of that age, he loudly condemned 
the Indians for stratagem in war; though it was their 
acknowledged creed, the very essence of their tactics. 
Still, he chose to illustrate what he had despised. And 
he proved himself an adroit scholar, able to foil the 
professors at their own game. 

In the annals of pagan warfare, there is nothing 
more sanguinary than the destruction of Fort Mystick. 
Women, children, the decrepit, and the babe, were 
alike made victims. The murder of the unresisting, 
and the flame kindled over the head of the infant, 
sleeping in its mother’s arms, are its traces upon our 
annals. How such carnage of the helpless, may be 
made fo harmonize with the prayers and thanksgivings 
of the followers of Jesus we pretend not to say. Pro- 
bably, some perverted train of reasoning, justified this 
“ doing of evil that good might come.” The need of 
“ working out their own salvation,” was at that time 
more imperative than the law of mercy, and the cha- 
rity which is “ well-pleasing in the sight of God,” took 
flight, when an Indian stood before her. 

Yet we would contemplate with filial respect, the 
memory of our fathers. We venerate their exalted 
virtues, and in viewing their faults, would ever bear 
in mind due extenuation. The light which visits our 
advancing age, had not beamed on them. Luminous 
minds had not then arisen, to present the war-spirit in 
its true aspect, and to analyze and disrobe it of that 
false glory, with which Antiquity in her folly had in- 
vested it. No moral philosopher had demonstrated the 
utter incompatibility of the “ Christian character with 
the heroic.” No statesman had designated war as an 
“ instrument wholly inefficient to redress wrong, and 
which multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.” No 
divine had eloquently pointed out that “universal 
ballot, by which mankind might cast from its seat of 
power, the bloody idol of a long infatuated world.” 
Believing war to be a necessary appendage of the 
condition of man, which had existed from the begin- 
ning, and must continue to exist till the second coming 
of Christ, the peculiarity of their own attitude, led to 
those revolting traits of barbarism, which we cannot 
survey without abhorrence and regret. 

Let the young student of American history, record 
the date of May twenty-sixth, 1637. as the day in 
which a once powerful aboriginal tribe, received its 
death-wound. It indeed breathed for a short season, 
but only in distortion and convulsion, with gasping 
and fierce pangs. It perished without a hand to write 
its epitaph: an emblem of the fate of all those red- 
browed nations, to whom the brotherhood of the white 
man has been as the kiss of Judas. 


CHINESE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue Chinese, in their mode of eating and drinking, 
are as uncleanly as in their persons, says M. de 
Guignes, and they esteem it an act of good breeding 
to give, on rising from the table, very sensible evi- 
dences of their full satisfaction—Small vials are dis- 
tributed to the servants on quitting the house, and a 
vote of thanks for being so well fed is sent to the host 
the next morning. The nature of their government 
makes the Chinese frugal and ‘retired in their mode of 
living; and, remaining so much at home, they naturally 
acquire a regularity and invariableness of domestic 
habits not common elsewhere. Rising at day-break, 
and retiring to rest at sun-set, they are seldom awake 
except when all is busy and moving; they have, 





therefore, few inducements for purposes of social in- 
tercourse and amusement. Even their children have 
scarcely any active sports and pastimes. Ganies of 
chance are almost the only objects that bring them 
together; and a basin of rice, a dish of tea, or a pipe 
of tobacco, are the only refreshments ever offered. 
The entertainments given by the higher classes are 
merely occasional, and are wearisome in the extreme. 
Every look and movement are regulated by etiquette; 
the guests are seated at small tables, admitting only 
two or three persons, and arranged in lines, so that 
every one may see the master of the house. The first 
ceremony is to drink his health, by lifting up a cup 
with both hands to the forehead, emptying it, and 
turning it down to show that it is empty. Every 
person’s mess is then set before him, large or small, 
according to his rank or dignity; and his leavings, if 
any, are sent in solemn procession to his house. A 
few cups of wine or tea are drank at intervals; the 
dishes are frequently changed ; and after the company 
have risen for a short space, a dessert follows, on which 
each resumes his place. A play, or a dance, is often 
performed for the amusement of the guests; and after 
four or five hours have elapsed, they return home. 
SS 
THE SUMMER IS PAST. 

Tue three short,months of summer have passed, 
and autumn with its yellaw and, seared leaf is before 
us. It seems but yesterday when the earth put forth 
the flowers and blossoms of spring, and yet during this 
short period, summer has succeeded to spring, and now 
autumn to summer.—Day follows day and year follows 
year in quick and rapid succession, and amidst the 
turmoil and excitement, and bustle of life, we forget 
how rapidly we are moving on that “journey from 
whose bourne no traveller returns.” 

‘The summer is passed! What a sad and instructive 
lesson does the rapid change of seasons leave us of our 
destiny. In the spring-tide of life our hearts have 
beat high with the hopes and delightful anticipations 
of future years of promise. The summer's sun may 
have risen upon us without a cloud, and its last rays 
of light may have been more beautiful than the first. 
And when the autumn gathers around us, testing the 
hopes of our earlier years, and stamping upon all either 
disappointment or success, according as we have trea- 
sured up the talents bestowed upon us by our Maker. 
Then comes the winter of life, when the joyous hopes 
of beyhood are looked upon as wild enthusiasm, and 
when the judgment, matured by experience, will unite 
with the wise man of Israel in saying vanity of vani- 
ties—all is vanity. 

The summer is past, and perhaps with the writer 
and reader it has passed for ever. ‘To us the balmy 
breath of spring may never come again. We may 
never again see the budding rose and springing flower 
of that beautiful season. Change is stamped upon all 
things of this world, “ here to-day and gone to-morrow,” 
and then all that remains of us is a little handful of 
earth, an affecting comment on onr vanity and folly. 
Ah! did we realize and feel this important truth, how 
different—how very different would be the course of 
our lives. Did we in our moments of temptation, when 
we find our hearts turning towards the things of this 
world, but reflect that all its enjoyments are as fading as 
a dream, how little should we care for all its honours. 
What to us would be the homage of thousands—what 
to us the adulation and applause of the multitude? A 
few rapid rolling years, and our heads will lie as low 
in the dust as theirs, and “ the places that now know 
us will then know us no more for ever.” 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

So generations pass and new ones rise. 
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Day stole above the east. The sun’s rays glanced 
Upon the noiseless wilderness, and from 

Their slumbers, man, and beast, and bird, awoke. 
The Hebrews lefi their tents. Some idly stood 
On sunnied mounds; some ran to limpid streams 
And in their waters bathed, and few were seen 
Stealing on singly to some shaded grove, 

To offer up their orisons to God. 


The sultry mid-day came. A fearful shout 

Arose from Israel's multitude—a shout 

Of myriad tongues—and thrillingly it rang 

Through all the wilderness, o'er hill and plain. 

Then sed confusion reigned among the tents: 

The hoary man of eighiy summers snatched 

His staff, and hurried on, he knew not where. 

The young man shook with fear—his temples throbb’d, 

His cheeks were bluodless as the silent dead’s ; 

The beauteous wife, and aged mother, left 

Their household work, now flying here, now there, 

And franticly all cried—“ Tne Piacve! THe 
Piacvue!” 


It was a frightful day. The labouring man 
Leaned on his implement, and as he breathed 

The nauseous air, he stretched his limbs, and died! 
And by the way-side was the traveller seen, 

His fingers clenched—his eyelids sealed and cold— 
His festering flesh just peeling from the bones! 

As neighbour talked with neighbour, one beheld 
The plague upon the other seize, and ere 

He fled ten paces, sickened, gasped, and fell! 

The husband folded to his beating heart 

The wife he loved, and on her pallid cheek, 
Impressed a burning kiss—then faltered, sighed, 
And soon, along his threshold was he stretched! 
His weeping wife kneeled at his side to pray; 

She wildly gazed upon his ghastly cheek— 

She thrust her fingers through his clustering locks, 
And ‘from his rotting skull they fell—and ere 

His corse was cold, she swelled the lifeless throng! 
The children gathered round, and wept and prayed, 
On father and on mother called ; then shook 

Their loathsome limbs as they would rouse them from 
A quiet sleep; and once the prattling one . 
Crept slow and slyly to its mother’s side, 

And with its pany fingers tried t’ unclose 

Her bloodless eyelids—but in vain—and soon 

It trembled, choked, and on her bosom died ! 


There were no burials—men died so fast 

The living could not excavate their graves. 
Yet some of strong affections, and of souls 
Which freely bled for others’ woes, essayed 
To shape a tomb, within some cherished grove, 
For parent, wife, or child, or favoured friend. 


The tents were scenes of sorrow—old men wept 

Who knew no tears for two score years, or more; 

Men, strong and robust, tore their uncombed beards, 

And women screeched and howled, their garments 
rent, 

And to their bosoms pressed their little ones, 

As they would guard them from approaching death. 

None luughed the while; lips parted not with smiles, 

Nor sound of revelry was heard among 

The tearful multitude. 


The mid-day passed— 
And suddenly their groans and cries were hushed, 
Hope beamed upon their worn, and haggard cheeks, 





For they beheld an aged man afar, 

Just from the altar hastening. His gray hair 
Streamed on his shoulders broad ; his long, thick beard 
Upon his bosom laid, and in his hand 

He bore a censer, and upon it threw 

The incense consecrated to his God. 

He had seen many summers; yet his step 

Was firm, and fleetly through the tents be ran. 
His countenance bore the meekness of a child’s; 
Upon his brow sat innocence enthroned, 

And one could read within his mild, blue eye, 
The perfect language of a blessed heart. 

His name was Aaron—and he stood between 
The living and the dead, and staid the plague! 
Then that assembly vast, its murmurs ceased, 
And every man went lightly on his way, 

And on their faces fell, and worshipped God. 


MISSIONARY ODE. 


Suttees have been a clished since the following “ Missionary Ode” was 
written, but I have not altered the allusion to them. It is unnecessary to 
mention that this Ode is indebted to a national song well knows, and to a 
poem of Campbell’s, for the metre and some of the ideas. 


Ye messengers of England, 
Away o’er land and seas! 

At God's command the billows dare, 
Nor heed repose or ease : 

The Cross’s banner bold unfurl, 
Wide waving, shore to shore: 

Onward urge throngh the surge, though storms and 
thunders roar! 


Go, bearing news of gladness, 
To savage and to slave ; 

To Eastern climes afar advance, 
And o’er the Western wave; 

From zone to zone, with seraph zeal, 
The Gospel trumpet sound : 

Off! away! through the spray, though tempests howl 
around! 


On India’s plain now burning, 
Behold the frantic bride ; 

Her babe, the mother spurning, 
Whelms deep beneath the tide; 

No touch of soft compassion 
The hearts of heathen know; 

Ah then sail, through the gale, though loudest terapests 
blow! 


See, ’mid the’snows of Greenland 
The church of Christ appear; 

In bread-fruit isles, and palm-tree groves, 
God’s temple now they rear: 

Where Gambia rolls his tide along, 
The land of slaves before, 

Hark! they raise songs of praise; though dread torna- 
does roar! 


The knowledge of the Lord who died, 
Shall spread o’er all the globe, 

As ocean's depths are quite concealed 
Beneath his watery robe : 

Then, heralds of the King of Kings, 
Your joys will ever flow, 

As ye rest, with the blest, when storms have ceased 
to blow. 


Christians, whom thoughts eternal 
Engage while others sleep, 

With voice of prayer successful urge 
Onr pathway through the deep; 

If Christ, in Salem crucified, 
Our chiefest thought we know, 

Ah! how sweet, once to meet, where tempests never 
blow: 
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BY MARC 


SMETON. 


She died away like the tones of a lyre.—Unpublished Poem. 


Tue glories of an Italian sky were waning away, 
one by one; and as the shades of evening thickened 
over Verona, one of the principal hotels of the city 
became the scene of a most extraordinary activity — 
Groups were fast forming in the salla which extended 
to the yard; while each of the individuals, who com- 
posed them, gesticulated and talked with all the warmth 
and vehemence characteristic of the southern people. 
To the mind of a stranger the thought might readily 
have been suggested that some great political question 
was being agitated ; for to a nation, almost exclusively 
devoted to the pursuits of the fine arts, the exposition 
of a picture—the debut of a tenore—or the success of 
an opef are as powerful motives of interest, as would 
be to us a change in the cabinet, or a declaration of 
war. 

On this occasion, the cause of the excitement grew 
out of the rumoured re-appearance of the Prima Donna, 
Gina Marini—the unrivalled sigger, once the delight 
of Verona; but for many years a truant from the’ wild 
witcheries of the stage. Her name rung from every 
lip, accompanied with the epithets of diva! angelica ! 
While some expressed their feelings in those nameless 
words of endearment, which abound in the Italian 
language ; others, giving a broader sweep to their en- 
thusiasm, addressed her with the burden of one of 
those melodies, which she so sweetly warbled, and 
Called blessings on the mother that gave, her birth :— 

“ Benedetia sia la madre 
Che te fece cosi bella!" 

These bursts of transport, however, were soon fol- 
lowed by « sudden silence. Every eye was turned 
to a young man, who had just entered, and thrown 
himself on a half-broken chair in seeming despair. 
His features were remarkably handsome ;—but there 
was something strange and unsettled intheir expression. 
He wrapped his mantle round his sword and laid both 
on a table which stood by—buried his right hand in 
his bosom and gradually fell into a deeply abstracted 


“ Valterna!” cried one of the by-standers, tapping 
him on the shoulder—* Valterna!” bui he moved not; 
his large and brilliant black eye slowly rolled in the 
socket, and took the direction of the clock dial. 

“ Not yet,” he muttered to himself, “ not yet! The | 


hour has not come!” And the.look which had kin- 
dled with momentary animation, was again veiled by 
his long and glossy eye-lashes. 

“ Who is that man?” asked a young foreigner, who 
had not been over an hour in Verona, and had kept a 
fixed look on the strange being from the moment he 
entered the stanza. 

“ That's Cosmo di Valterna,” answered one of those 
willing cicerones, who constantly hang round the pre- 
cincts of an Italian ostello. ‘ 

“Is he an officer?” said the foreigner, looking in- 
quiringly at the sword on the table, and the thin mous- 
taches, which curved the lip of the young man. 

“ No, signor, forastero—he is a dilettante.” —* A tra- 
veller round the world,” said another.—“ A madman 
and a fool,” added a third officious expounder. 

“ Not so much of a madman, perhaps, as is thought 
for,” said the first speaker; “ but who can know the 
truth? E pazzo, davero! His is a singular story ;— 
and one which none but he can relate.” The stranger, 
strongly prepossessed by Valterna’s appearance, and 








yielding to a feeling of irresistible interest, followed 
up his train of inquiries. Some said that Valterna was 
the discarded lover of Gina Marini—la diva cantatrice 
—others that he was the favoured suitor of the duchess 
di Rivoli. 

“If you feel any curiosity to know him, try and 
make him talk; it may be that he will be more com- 
municative with you than with his old friends; though 
it may happen also that he will turn his back upon you 
without an answet or notice—for he is singular, fitful, 
and inexplicable—though, il povero, I do assure you, 
is quite harmless. Era gran core, prima che fosse 
matto !—he was, indeed, a noble fellow before he got 
crazed.” 

The traveller took a seat at the table, occupied by 
Valierna, and then for the first time he thought that 
those features had once been familiar to his eyes. He 
ran back over the waste of the past to gather his re- 
collections of the period and place, where he should 
have knowar the man; when the latter, with as much 
assurance as though he had left him but the last eve, 
threw himself in his arms, addressing him by the 
appellation of “ dear old friend,” and pronouncing the 
name he used to be called by in his younger days. 

“What! Cosmo Malatesta!” 

“Ay! formerly; but now Cosmo di Valterna—e 
name I got from an uncle, together with broad lands 
on the Po, after his death!” 

The traveller: looked musingly on him—fancied 
himself a boy again—and pressed to his heart an old 
companion, whose features and name had nearly been 
obliterated from his memory; but whose dark and 
enthusiastic disposition left an indelible stamp on the 
hearts of those, who had once known him. 

“ You find me altered,” said Cusmo, after those de- 
lightful effusions, which flow from the hearts of meeting 
friends—* you find me much altered—time has looked 
on both of us; but disease and wretchedness have 
worked with sterner power, than the rush of years.”— 
His friend broke the subject of the Prima Donna; but 
with that delicate reserve, which inspires while it 
exacts confidence. 

“Gina!” answered the Veronese—and a ghastly 
smile quivered on his ashen lip—* Gina! why she is 
the whole history of my life!” 

“ Who can this Gina be, whose name finds so many 
echoes ?” added the young foreigner. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said Valterna, with bit- 
terness. “She is the duke of Rivoli’s wife—the 
duchess of Rivoli! Did you never hear that he had 
married an opera singer of the theatre of Verona?” 

“ True, Ldid—I remember it now.” 

“Gina! poor Ginetta! they spoke of her happiness 
—the men praised and the women envied—yet she 
was the only one that would not believe in that hap- 
piness. She, certainly, can tell of all the living evils 
that lurk beneath the gaudy splendours of wealth. 
She was fair formerly—the young and careless girl, 
singing each night on the theatre of Verona, drawing 
life from the plaudits of the public, which she intoxi- 
cated with the magic of her voice, and which thrilled 
her, in turn, with the rapture of their enthusiasm— 
the young girl so fair, and so ravishing to the eye and 
ear, that she could not be seen and heard at the same 
time. Had you but seen her appear, cold at first, but 
beautiful as an ancient statue, absorbing with her 
look @ whole crowd of silent and anxious listeners! 
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Had you but seen her lips quiver, her bosom swell, 
her whole countenance kindle, with the first wellings 
of the bewildering concord of sounds—and then how 
her voice, pouring its harmonious flood, would flow in 
soft cadences or break into passionate bursts! Sounds 
of heaven—sounds of hell—stirring all hearts—vi- 
brating through every soul, soothing them with honied 
melodies—or torturing with lacerating accents! I— 
I have seen that woman, like an exhausted athlet, 
reeling under the weight of victory, stop at the end of 
a stave, with hanging arms and quenched eyes; and 
you might have heard her burning. breath panting 
forth in pressed and unequal sounds from her heaving 
throat;—and the crowd would stand there voiceless— 
powerless—scarcely breathing. Then it was like a 
dream, from which they'were wakened, as by a bolt 
of lightning—there was but one shout—but one en- 
thusiasm—made up of a thousand shouts—of a thou- 
sand enthusiasms—and the young girl would smile— 
her trembling arms cross her full bosom, and tears of 
happiness and of glory sparkle on her downcast lashes.” 
Valterna dropped his head on his breast. 

“ You love her, Valterna,” said his friend, grasping 
one of his hands, with a pressure of keen sympathy. 

“ Love her! oh! she was my life! To see her, hear 
her, be where she had been, all my joy. Before I had 
seen her, my days passed oa darkly and cheerlessly ; 
—I lived without aim—without a feeling or desire : 
I saw and heard her, and my days were spent in 
wishing for the evening—and when the evening came, 
I felt, by my tears, that I was born for happiness—for 
tears are happiness, sometimes. Others admired her 
aloud ; while I blessed her in silence; they felt en- 
thusiasm for her; and I had shrined her, as a thing to 
be worshipped, in my inner soul ;—she was but the 
evening of their days;—to me she was life itself, with 
its full measure of days. You know not the listlessness, 
the overpowering weight of a monotonous life, void of 
all pleasures or wishes, stripped of even the rapture of 
agony.—Yet such was my life, when she stood before 
me, a blessing and a joy ;—a new existence was kin- 
dled from her look ; and my soul formerly wrapped in 
gloom and apathy, bounded forth powerful and enthn- 
siastic, under the Promethean influences of her voice. 
You'll scarcely believe it—yet true that my hand 
had never touched hers ;—I thought that even my 
looks had never attracted her eye; but she had poured 
into my soul an alchemy of emotions, which kill with 
the intoxications of passion. She became a feeling to 
me—a second principle of life. From each recurring 
night I asked the happiness—the torture—the madness 
of the preceding one. My feelings for her were like 
a spirit worship, which I hoarded up in my sonl—a 
worship to which I devoted the energies of the new 
being which she had imparted to me. Had Gina ever 
noticed me? Had the report of my fanatical admira- 
tion ever reached her ears? Had her young soul ever 
dreamed of the other soul, to which it had given joy, 
delight, and existence? I knew it not: but through 
one of those unaccountable contradictions of my des- 
tiny, I was happy—I thonght that the love of glory 
filled up her whole life, and left no room for any other 
passion. She wept before the plaudits of the idolatrous 
crowd, and laughed at a protestation of love ;—there 
worked the leven of fame—there spoke the spirit of an 
artist, drunk with success and applause. I knew that 
I had no rival but glory, to fear. After the happiness 
of loving, I could have wished for no purer joy than 
that of being requited with her love; yet I never could 
have believed in such a requital, even in the wildest 
scope of my wishes; and convinced as I was that she 
spent her whole heart in her ravishing melodies—that 
she threw it uahalved to the admiration of the scene, 
I drew from the activity, which she had infused within 
me, a pure and exquisite feeling of unalloyed felicity. 
After speaking of my first bliss on earth, I shal] not 





tell of the surmises which my romantic love of Ging 
created in Verona—nor of the strange commentaries 
which each one attempted on my score. The common 
mass—chained to the meaner exigencies of our nature 
—bound to the positive requirements of the herd of 
humanity, can never come to a conception of those 
wilder and exorbitant feelings, which spring out from 
the sphere of their duller life; and by way of revenge, 
they laugh at what they cannot understand, as the 
growth of folly. 

“ One day—may it be lost for ever, or stamped with 
curses, in the reckoning of my life—one day two no- 
blemen arrived in Verona—two noblemen travelling 
for fashion’s sake, and dragging tedium over all their 
travels: the younger, Count Balba—a coxcomb by 
nature, and a sceptic through vanity—doubting of 
every thing except his own stupidity ;—the elder, the 
Duke di Rivoli—a heartless egotist and worn out 
libertine-——sated with coarse pleasures—ready for any 
sacrifice that might throw a colouring, however faint, 
over the pale-faced life, which he had been lugging 
through fifty years—Gina had reached the summit of 
her fame; her success was blazoned by every lip, 
while all joined in praises of her virtues. Aware that 
they could not halve her person, the noblemen drew 
lots. She fell to the duke di Rivoli;—Gina laughed 
at the duke and the award of chance. His vanity was 
wrung in its tenderest folds. “I will have her!” he 
exclaimed one morning—and the following night she 
was his; Gina had blighted her chaplet of glory with 
a coronet of diamonds—she was no longer Gina la 
diva—the earthly divinity—but the duchess di Rivoli, 
tottering under the gorgeous insignificancies of opu- 
lence. 

“Do not ask me the reasons which could have led 
her to barter her happiness for a title;—I have never 
been able to ascertain. Did she think of rising higher 
in public opinion, by heaping tinsel on gold—and add- 
ing false splendour to the real halo which her talent 
had flung about her brow? Was it weakness? Did 
she deem herself beneath the high-born ladies, who 
applauded her aloud and envied hes in secret? I 
cannot tell. 

“ Verona lost its nights of pleasure, and I all relish 
of life. A burning fever preyed upon my-brain, and 
I escaped the tomb but to be the sport of conflicting 
feelings. The fiend! he had disenchanted my life— 
scattered my dream to the blast ;—and that woman! 
—that woman, whom I idolized—that woman whom 
I reverenced even in my wildest hours of passion— 
she was his—his alone—bought for a handful of gold, 
and a few sparkling pebbles! There were madness 
and desolation in this damning conviction. I had not 
even the comfort of hearing that she was happy, in 
order to assuage the wo, which consumed my days. 
Pour Gina! the flower that grows on the crag of the 
mountain, withers away in the shadows of the valley. 
Her marriage was splendid and dark—the sacrifice of 
a flower-crowned victim. Her happiness was envied 
by all—and she was dragged tremblingly to the altar. 
From the first day of her union she felt narrowed up 
in the limits of this new life. Farewell, from that day, 
to the artist’s life—so full, rich, glowing and pictur- 
esque ; farewell to the agitations of the scenic boards 
—the intoxications of glory! Then came the positive- 
ness of existence—cold and unfeeling as the heart of 
the wealthy; hers had been shivered on heaps of gold. 
Poor Gina! luxury and opulence became her not— 
her lungs asked for a freer and wilder atmosphere. 
Her cheeks were hollowed; and marbled over with 
livid hues. Sad, at first, without any defined cause 
for sorrow, she was afterwards seen mirthful without 
gaiety. If at night, in her brilliant halls, in which 
were gathered all the nobility of Verona, she gave 
herself up to the workings of her genius—if she re- 
called her burning inspirations, you might have seen 
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her cheeks crimson—her eye kindle, and something of 
sybilline enthusiasm pervade her eloquent face. She 
was still fair and fascinating! Yet even while they 
surrounded and complimented her, the bright look 
would suddenly be quenched; and the drooping head 
fall sadly on her breast. No longer those breathless 
ecstasies—the deep, contemplative silence—the frantic 
agitation ;—no longer the fair host of dazzling ladies, 
parched with the intensity of her own feelings and 
waving their handkerchiefs in token of approbation ;— 
no longer the gorgeous candelabra, beneath the vocal 
dome—the shower of chaplets and wreaths that fell at 
her feet; no longer the loud and cortinued plaudits, 
that recalled to her mind the triumphs of the scene :— 
every thing was cold and cheerless in those splendid 
rooms of hers, compared to the bis cunet plausus, which 
was wont to reward her exertions. In vain did she 
seek to master the bitter recollections, which poisoned 
her wretchedly opulent life ;—in vain did she seek to 
soothe her dejection by lively and joyful songs: if she 
ran her fingers over the piano—if she forced her voice 
into light and hurried measures—alene in the midst 
of the enraptured crowd, she fell back into the gloomy 
musings, which brooded over her mind—those fingers 
slowly wandered over the more plaintive keys of the 
instrument—the voice would falter—musical phrases 
of most peignant harmony came hollowly from her 
breast—and the song, which began in the tone of joy 
expired with the accents of grief. 

“ Her health became more and more shattered ; the 
canker-worm was at her heart, and its inroads were 
read in the hollow cheek and sunken eye. Vainly did 
her husband wrap her round with all the elegancies 
of external life, or sated her with the thousand comforts 
which wealth can compass: happiness had fled from 
its hearted throne, and the passing of each day swept 
away one wreck of her once unearthly beauties.” 

Valterna made a stop—repeatedly passed his hand 
across his brow—looked at the clock, and resumed his 
narrative, after a few moments’ silence. His voice 
was altered and husky; a fading gleam of joy lighted 
his features, and his breast heaved deeply as he re- 
newed the thread of his story:— 

“ I travelled in the hope of outstripping memory and 
driving away the fiend that gnawed at my p@ace ; and 
I returned, more than ever wretched——hopeless and 
broken-hearted! Gina’s image had followed me in 
my travels, like a spirit of desolation, ever clinging to 
my heart. I found her every where—her voice haunt- 
ed me in every spot—I heard it in the rush of the 
wind—the dashing of the wave—the solitude of the 
desert. Gina! the sun of burning climes had consumed 
me with all the fierceness of unallayed fires—bleeding 
and exhausted, I had panted up the ascent of the steep 
rock—I had laid me to rest on the snow of the moun- 
tain—yet was | insensible to bodily pain—my heart 
was tortured by her remembrance only. My spirit 
was crushed and my feelings were soured : I returned 
to Verona, dead to all the gentler emotions of our na- 
ture. Wrath and despair—such were the feelings 
which I experienced, as I revisited the theatre—the 
solitary spot, where I had quaffed long draughts of life 
—on that very spot, where she had poured torrents of 
delight on my soul, it felt but madness and jealousy. 
About this time, her mind was shaken from its hinges. 
Her high born lord became harsh to her, and charged 
her with ingratitude—the accusation of the master 
against the slave, whom he has purchased! It was in 
his nature to start at every thing that interfered with 
his lukewarm happiness; and to fret at the throes of 
humanity—not from the impulses of sympathy—but 
from a spirit of selfishness. The time then came when 
the poor creature would get up every night—dress 
herself in silence—curl her black hair, and after gazing 
with a melancholy smile, on the glass which had once 
reflected ry image in beauty—ramble about the vast 
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apartments of the ducal palace. Fancying that she 
was still on the boards—thinking that she still had a 
public to move—crowds to animate—she would stop 
in her wanderings, and just as fancy suggested, would 
assume the character of Anna, Giulietta, or Amenaide. 
Her voice swelled through the sounding vaults—the 
softest modulations issued from her lips—and the most 
harmonious of musical phrases flowed in gentle ca- 
dences, like the murmurs of water rippling over the 
polished pebble. They say that once, after her song 
had ceased, her haggard and restless eye seemed to 
question the throng ; but in vain—her looks wandered 
over vacancy—she answered the death-like silence 
around her with a shriek, and fell, cold and senseless 
as the mosaic pavement, on which she had swooned. 
“ They tell me that I lost my-reason about that 
period.—Of one thing am I certain; a feeling dark and 
strange was continually brooding over my mind—I 
know not by what infatuation, | worked myself into a 
belief that Gina loved me ;—that in happier days my 
head had rested on her bosom—and that she still called 
on me in the wildness of her delirious nights. What 
shall I sey?—Why, I was crazed—mad with love and 
wretchedness—With what aim, I do not recollect ;— 
but I do remember, that one evening, when the duke 
di Rivoli had a conversazione, I mingled with the 
elegant crowd, which pressed through the palace yard, 
and glided, unperceived, to the marble colonnade of 
his sumptnous portico:—I felt the balmy freshness of 
night, cooling my throbbing brow, and found myself in 
a garden, bowered by an alley of limes, which defied 
the lapses of an intolerably bright moonlight—Dark, 
gloomy, and maddening as I felt, I wandered about, 
mocked “by the sounds of a mandolin, and the love- 
burden of a farentella—When | shook off the vague 
and painful ideas, which crushed me with the weight 
of’ a hideous nightmare ;—the song of merriment had 
ceased—the echoes of the feast had died away—the 
torch-lighis were quenched—and the palace towered, 
before me, silent—silent as the voiceless tomb. Cooled 
into reflection by the night-breeze, which wafied to 
my senses the perfume of the flowering cytisus, I 
gazed on the intricate architecture of the gorgeous 
mansion, nor sought to account to myself for my pre- 
sence in that place, or for the impulse that had direct- 
ed my steps. JI was suddenly drawn from my reverie 
by the glare of a light, failing mellowly on the crimson 
curtains of an oriel, which was flung open over my 
head. A voice trembled on the solemn stillness of 
night; and the song vibrat®@d softly on the glasses, 
which, struck at the same time by the rays of the 
moon, glittered into a thousand silver spangles. I 
started :—it was her voice—her voice, which had 
soothed the bitterness of my anguish, when anguish . 
was at its wildest—and been to me, in my wanderings, 
as a dream of heaven! I felt my heart grow young 
again; and the rush of happier days coursed through 
my veins, with the kindling blood ;—it was Gina!— 
And I heard her once more!—Several doors rolled on 
their hinges—the voice welled on more grave and 
more sonorous—the grass creaked under the pressure 
of a light step ;—the rustling of a dress shook the alley 
of limes and myriles—and I saw Gina slowly advane- 
ing towards me.—There she stood pale and motionless 
as a disembodied spirit—her hair parted on her fore- 
head, into two raven and glossy tresses—and lighted 
up by the moon, which flung its whimsical traceries 
over the folds of her white and flowing dress —Her 
arms were bare—and a scarf, loosely flung around her 
shoulders betrayed, rather than concealed, the emacia- 
tion of the fair frame, which the restlessness of a burn- 
ing spirit was daily wearing out. She sat down on an 
eminence of dewy turf—there, resting against a tree 
—without any art—almost without any grace—in a 
low and plaintive key, she began that melody,-which 
must wring tears from the most cold-hearted—that 
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delightful aria: ‘Assisa, al pie d'un salice.’ It was 
Disdemona—shakspeare’s, or rather Giraldi Cinthio's 
Disdemona!—thoughtful as the night, which seemed 
to mourn around her—forecasting her terrible destiny 
—predicting it in each of her looks—telling it in each 
of her tones! [ listened to her in worshipful ecstasy; 
—all at once she shrieked a delirious shriek—and I 
answered that shriek with the very fibres of my heart. 
In the frenzy of her mind—the reminiscences of her 
life—she saw Othello’s coldly atrocious countenance 
glare upon her from the surrounding shadows :—she 
had just learned that she must die, and leave the 
tarnish of a wanton’s deed on her patrician name!— 
Oh! but you should have seen her, wild as the fear of 
childhood, or bitter as the smile of scorn, hold discourse 
with vacancy and pass on from the fear that deprecates 
to the indignation that sears with its lightning. She 
would rise, towering and sublime, in the might of 
woman's offended pride—but to sink again into the 
supplications of the young girl, who feels the madness 
of love and the want of forgiveness! You should have 
seen her knit her lithe and snowy arms, round the 
rude and swarthy neck of the jealous Moor!—You 
should have seen her threaten and pray—and threaten, 
again to pray—and, at last, chilled by the hand of 
terror, fall at his feet, like a panting dove under the 
talons of a bloody vulture!—And her indignant pro- 
testations of fidelity—her harrowing cries of despair— 
her rapid bursts of sobs—her melodious song of tears 
—had you but heard them, as I did, in the deep still- 
ness of the night, made vocal with this concert of 
agony!!—Weep on!—weep on!—poor Venetian girl! 
That thou should’st have left thy native isle—thy 
suntty lagunas—thy father's hearth—and its ancestral 
glories—to fullow a weak and ctedulous love! Thy 
hour is come!—the dagger is gleaming—and the night 
is dark. Poor Venetian! thou must die!—Die!—And 
she fled, pale, haggard, sublime, with the horror of 
death on her countenance ;—and at the very moment, 
when the love of life was displayed in all its energy; 
—at the moment when her voice racked the soul with 
the poignant harmony of its expiring tones—she stopped 
of a sudden, and with fixed look, and outstretched 
neck, in the attitude of deep listening:— 

«*I do not hear the orchestra,’ she slowly muttered, 
‘the lights burn dimly—every thing is silent around 
me!—Oh! God!’ she cried with a deeper accent of 
despair.— He too!"—and her hand seemed to point at 
a spot, where her look was directed—* He, too, is 
silent! He, whose life-@reath, they said, I was!'—she 
added with a mysterious voice—*Why is he not 
there? —Why comes he not?’ 

“My brain was bursting;—I sprung to her—tried 
to draw her to my bosom; but I had barely touched 
her dress, when a shudder crept over her from head 
to foot, and her features revealed a physical suffering 
which chilled me into terror. 

“*Stay! oh! stay, Gina!’ [ exclaimed. ‘I have 
suffered so much since I saw thee last—so much! Oh! 
come nearer to me—let me touch thee—touch thee 
but this once, Gina! Torments, absence, disease, mad- 
ness—a song of thy voice has meited them all away! 
She looked at me with a dreamy eye, as she hurriedly 
passed her hand across her brow, as though searching 
the records of memory. 

“*Oh! yes! yes, I know thee—know thee well, now 
—thy name is—Hist !— Nessun maggior dolore, che ri- 
cordarsi!’ and she began to sing the first lines of an 
episode of Dante’s Inferno—the tearful tale of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, so aptly and beautifully introduced 
as a gondola song in the opera d’Otello. My look was 

lightning—there was a huskiness in my voice, which 
broke my utterance:—the very ground crumbled 
under my foot. I sprung—I locked her in my arms 
—my parched lips all but stamped her brow with a 
kiss—a glowing seal of purity and love, hoarded, like 





a stolen treasure, for years within my breast. But she 
laughed a maniac, chilling laugh—writhed herself out 
of my grasp, and disappeared like a shadow through 
the foliage. I pressed on her steps—but the moon 
shone ao longer; the clouds had veiled her light, and 
the sky was dark—dark as my own feelings. Fren- 
zied with despair, madness, and love, I scaled the 
garden walls, and after wandering over the deserted 
streets of Verona, not knowing, nor seeking to know 
whither I went, I reached my dwelling with a burn- 
ing fever. I may not say what happened to me during 
that time; for the days rolled unnoticed around my 
unconscious senses. Restored to life and to reason, that 
night of tears, of passion, and of delirium, haunted me 
with its vague hopes and mysterious words. I remem- 
bered me that all Verona had formerly spoken of the 
sympathy, which the Prima Donna cherished for me ; 
as incredulous as formerly, I smiled at my reminis- 
cences: but I had the conviction, at least, that my 
passion had told in the sum of her feelings ;—I had 
not crossed her life, like a joy which passes on and is 
forgotten as soon—like a day which another day 
sweeps on its wing, to make room for another and 
another! And then a fearful uncertainty tossed me 
into a thousand tortures. I thought of my days of 
madness: I fancied that J was still deluded by the 
feverish dreams which mocked me then ;—that night 
of delightful agonies vanished in the doubtful distance 
—my mind was too weak to bear the load of this 
overpowering happiness—and even vanity dwelt on 
its remembrance as a mockery of the brain. And yet, 
like a fallen angel, I knew not what gloomy despair- 
ings, brightened by a confused idea of heaven, worked 
madness within me—what memories of the past beat 
the blood back to my heart, whenever Gina’s image 
passed across my mind. In this state of physical and 
moral pr ion, I lingered for a long time—I don’t 
know how long—as soon as I had recovered my 
strength I resolved to visit the theatre, which had once 
been the world to me. I painfully dragged myself 
through its peristyle, and fell exhausted on the last 
seat, next go the orchestra. For me, Gina still hovered 
over the desert hall; and the past, with its real dreams, 
rose up before me. I shall neither tell you of my joys 
nor of my,sorrows. Who has not visited sometimes, after 
the conflicts of life, the batterings of the storm, the pure, 
the holy spot, where the morning of our existence was 
spent? Who has not wept over a tomb? Sighed over 
hearted memories—those wrinkles of the mind, which 
time writes on the spirit? 

“The curtain was not yet drawn—the first accord- 
ances of the overture had not stolen, in shivering in- 
fluences, over the spectators, when an unwonted stir 
was visible in the assemblage. Every look was di- 
rected, with a blended feeling of pity, interest and 
admiration, towards one of the front boxes, next to the 
proscenium, in which a veiled female had just appenr- 
ed. I need not to have looked at her features—to 
have heard her name echoed by the idolatrous crowd: 
I knew her intuitively; her appearance brought to my 
heart something like the remembrance of a heavenly 
melody. I listened not to the Don Giovanni; and yet 
all the emotions of that sublime of musical conceptions, 
I felt it, were clashing and contending in my frame. I 
came as near as possible to the box, whence Gina drew 
painful pleasures from another’s triumphs. There— 
next to her—parted but by one board—1I breathed the 
perfumes, which floated around her, redolent of heaven. 
I told the palpitations of her full bosom, as it heaved 
to the wild concord of sounds. The actress, who bore 
the part of Anna, was rapturously applauded—each 
burst of acclaim was a jar on my feelings—I mourn- 
fully shook my head, and felt a secret spite against the 
deserving artist; 1 was as jealous of Gina’s glory as it 
had been mine own. Yet Rosetta was Gina's friend : 
younger than she, by a few years, she had received 
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instruction at her hands—to her she was indebted for 
her talent—her success—as well, perhaps, for a high 
sense of generous and delicate gratitude. Gina cheered 
her on with her looks and gesture; the triumph of the 

aspirant was complete: she was called for and 
erowned at the close of the performance ; but, with a 
look of deep, eloquent affection, she advanced to the 
front box and held out the chaplet to her friend, who 
put by the proffered tribute. I sprung from my seat— 
caught it up as it fell from Rosetta’s hand, and bend- 
ing over her, the loadstar of my life, 1 placed it on 
her head, and exclaimed, in the enthusiasm of my 
long pent up feelings: ‘ To Gina, the queen of song!’ 
Thunders of applause answered my voice. Gina rose 
up, weak, and sickly as she was, but radiant with joy. 
She rested her hand on my shoulder; in the very 
wildest of the intoxication of her glory, she had a look 
for me; her lips murmured my name as she sunk, ex- 
hausted, into her seat. At that instant Rivoli rushed 
in the midst of this scene of delirium, and tore his wife 
from those fitful gleams of joy, which momently flick- 
ered across the waste of her days. 

“I was convinced now, it was no dream of mine— 
no vision of my feverish nights. Gina knew my name 
—was aware of my admiration; and perchance she 
remembered that she had spoken to me in one of her 
nights of wandering. A faint hope restored me to 
something like reason: I shaped scheme after scheme— 
I understood events that passed around me—Gina was 
dying hourly—I spent my days and nights, devising 
means to restore her to health and life. I heard of a 
famed physician, who had lately come from London 
and taken lodgings in this house. I went to him. 
‘Should you save her,’ said I,‘ I am bound to you. 
Not my fortune alone; but my blood, my heart, my 

*life shall be yours.’ He questioned me. He had 
already been called for, and had found her’ in the last 
stage of a hopeless mar , the cause of which he 
could not define. The only man that could have en- 
lightened him, the duke de Rivoli, kept him in igno- 
rance on the subject. I resolved to instruct the doctor. 
‘Can you not see that this aspiring spirit, baffled in its 
thirst of excitement and emotions, is pining away under 
the weight of tedium, to which she is condemned by 
the necessity of rank and opulence? The artist has 
put on the ducal coronet, and yet they ask why Gina 
is withering away! Glory! give her but the breath 
of glory!—do but restore her to her element, and she 
will bloom again!’ The doctor advised, and the duke 
repelled the idea with something of scorn. The man 
of physic insisted on the necessity; Rivoli became 
convinced, beyond doubt, that his wife must die, unless 
the means, in contemplation, should be immediately 
resorted to. She was essential to his happiness: he 
did for self what he would not have done for her. 
He promised all that the physician required. Hope 
and joy have somewhat recalled Gina’s strength ; to- 
night she will be restored to the boards, to Verona, to 
life! Five minutes hence, and I shall again hear her 
voice. Do, tell me, do you think that excess of bliss 
has the power to kill?” 

The clock told seven. The crowd rushed out of 
the hotel, and took the direction of the theaire. Val- 
terna clasped his sword, flung his mantle across his 
shoulder, grasped the foreigner’s arm, and soon reached 
his seat by the orchestra. 

After the performance of the overture of Romeoand 
Giuletta, the curtain was slowly raised; the orchestra 
was hushed, and such was the religious silence, which 
settled over the hall, that the last echoes of mnsic 
could be plainly heard as they rose in’ the air, like a 
vocal cloud, vibrating over the spelled audience, and 
breaking against the frescoes of the dome, like the 
undulations of the tossed waiers against the marble 
basin that prisons their play. When Gina appeared 
every head was uncovered, and with one spontaneous 








move the whole crowd rose up, like a single man. 
Not a shout, not a murmur, not a gesture—no joy, no 
enthusiasm came from the voiceless audience; there 
was but sympathy and commiseration; and it was a 
rare sight to mark all those dark and eloquent faces, 


‘bronzed by the Italian sun, stamped with the evidences 


of a common grief, in the midst of the glare of luxury 
and the elegance of fashion. Gina slowly stepped 
forward, with fireless eyes and sunken cheeks, yet 
beautiful, still, in the extremity of her sufferings, in 
her long widowhood of glory—beautiful as the young 
and bereaved bride, who has just laid by her mourn- 
ing dress, yet cannot all conceal the traces of her tears. 
When she reached the edge of the scene and grace- 
fully bowed to the speechless admirers; then did the 
crowd, like a bomb over a sleeping city, burst in one 
simultaneous and deafening acclaim. The lights 
flickered as the oscillations of the voices, like an air 
spout, rose from the pit to the galleries; the boxes 
gleamed with the sparklings of jewels, and then there 
was a waving of scarfs, a nodding of feathers, through 
the perfumed atmosphere, and a scattering of flowers 
about the idol: she was truly sublime at that hout 
Her dark and feverish eyes glared with the light of 
inspiration ; she stood like the pythoness, panting under 
the obsession of the deity; thé springs of her spirit 
had resumed all the buoyancy of youth. Oh! how . 
beautiful she looked, with her pale and passionate 
face—her bosom, heaving impatient of the torrent of 
harmony, that struggled for a burst! She sang as she 
had never done in her proudest days! Excited by the 
frantic plaudits, throughout the whole of the opera, 
she towered above every thing that Italy had hitherto 
boasted of in her proud array of genius and harmony. 
The very energy which she poured in her strains 
astonished even herself; and she told Rosetta, at the 
end of the third act, that it seemed to her that a voice, 
other than her own—a magic voice—exhaled, full, 
deep, and sonorous from her Jungs. The part of Ro- 
meo was sustained by Rosetta. Her deep-toned and 
incisive contralto voice had been successfully tutored 
by Gina’s instructions; and now she shared in her 
triumphs, her enthusiasm, and her inspirations. She 
laid her in the coffin, which, at the close of the third 
act, receives the sleeping Giuletta under the seeming 
appearances of death, loosened her rich and raven 
tresses, fixed the chaplet of white roses on her brow, 
and kissing her with sisterly affection: “ Happy and 
restored,” she whispered, and Gina smiled a kindly 
answer. 

The crowd were plunged in deep expectation—the 
curtain rose amidst the lugubrious accordaaces of a 
solemn dirge. Romeo appears, sings the recitativo of 
the last act, removes the lid from the mouth of the 
sepulchre, and finds his love in the room of the foe- 
man, whom he has killed—wrings his arms with all 
the energy of despair—drinks the poison cup, which 
is destined to unite him with his Juliet—comes back 
to give her a last farewell—raises her in his arms— 

Here the public rose up in a body. Rosetta shriek- 
ed in terror, and the frame, which she had lifted, fell 
stiff and stark into the coffin, where Juliet should have 
wakened—Juliet woke nut. 

So many and deep emotions, long lost, and long 
wished for, when found, and experienced with so dee 
lirious a power, had shattered the frame, already worn 
by disease. —Gina had died, with the last and proudest 
of her triumphs, amidst the soft and religious strains éf 
the godlike Zingarelli. The truth flashed more pow- 
erfully on two of the spectators; they sprung on the 
theatre from two opposite points. @he duke of Rivoli 
was the second; Valterna the former, who yelling with 
fury, blaspheming heaven, fell at the feet of the lifeless 
corpse, and woke from this trance, a crazed, gray- 
haired man; seared in feelings and blasted before his 
time, 
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THE WIDOW. 


BY T. H. 


BAYLY. 


Taere has always been to me a fascination about 
Otp Women! Some may deem this a strange avowal, 
—but why? It is the glory of man to avow admira- 
tion for the fairer, and, alas! the weaker sex; and if 
woman, in bloom of youth, and pride of beauty, be 
weak, and dependent on the attentions of manhood, 
how much more is she an object of interest and com- 
passion when, sinking into the vale of years, we see 
her deprived of those who once loved and protected 
her, and no longer possessing the attractions which, 
while they Jast may win for their fortunate owner 
“ friends in all the aged, and lovers in the young!” 

I am no longer young myself, and this may perhaps 
account for the eccentricity of my partiality. But let 
not the reader imagine that I would marry an old wo- 
man; far from it. It is at a respectable distance that 
1 admire her, and the tender interest which I feel for 
her is of that nature, that when I look upon her lone- 
liness, her poverty, her friendless condition—when I 
see her as she is, and think of what she may have been, 
spite of myself my eyes will fill with fears. 

I am aware that many sensitively sentimental per- 
sons, who would shed tears over the unreal distresses 
of an imaginary heroine in a novel, would ridicule my 
sympathy for my old woman; yet I cannot but think 
that my feelings are excited by a more legitimate cause 
than theirs. ; 

Ihave recently lodged in a country town, occupying 
the first floor of a small house in the high street; and 
over my head, on the second floor, lives Mrs. Saun- 
ders, the widow of a captain in the army. When I 


took the lodgings I was told that I wonld find them 
very quiet, fur Mrs. Saunders saw no company, and 


was “a very regular genteel old lady.” And so I 
found her; her step was noiseless, and her very cough, 
when she had one, was almost inaudible: she saw no 
company; and indeed, excepting when she addressed 
her maid, seldom heard the sound of her own voice. 
Well might they say that she was regular. It is ina 
cathedral town that we dwell, and regularly every day 
in the week she attends morning service; twice on 
every Sunday is she to be seen in her accustomed seat; 
_ her daily walk, her meals, her outgoings, her incom- 
ings, nay her “down sittings, and her uprisings,” seem 
regulated by clock-work! As she still wears the 
widow’s “inky cloak,” stiff cap, and deep-veiled bon- 
net, I at first concluded she had but recently been de- 
prived of her husband; but I afterwards learned that 
she had been a “lone woman” for thirty years! She 
is now upwards of sixty; and she was scarce thirty when 
he on whom her young heart had lavished all its af- 
fections—he whom she had “loved” with enthusiasm, 
“honoured” with sincerity, and “obeyed” implicitly, 
was suddenly snaiched from her in the very flower of 
his age. She then thought it impossible to survive 
him,—yet, thirty years have passed since she knelt by 
his bedside, with his cold hand in hers; and she still 
lives, and may live for years! 

There comes to many a time when they can say 
with truth, “I shall never again be happy.” But they 
who speak of “death” as the certain early termination 
of their sorrows, little know huw long human nature 
may survive all its fondest hopes, and all its warmest 
affections. Like poor old Mrs. Saunders, we may find 
them after a lapse of thirty years; withered indeed, 
and changed in appearance, but still, like her, in the 
garb of wo; or, if that be thrown aside, still bearing 
in the widowed heart the memory of the past. 





I have owned my predilection for OLp WomeEN ; had 


it not existed, Mrs. Saunders and.I would probably 
have been to this hour unknown to eachother. Besides, 
ali old women do not indiscriminately interest me: 
had the widow been a woman of ringlets and rouge; 
with a bonnet with a pink lining, short petticoats, and 
shoes with sandals, I should have hated the sound of 
her venerable trip, and should probably have done 
every thing in my power to annoy her. 

But my old woman had none of these; deep was 
the crape upon her black bombazeen gown, but often 
deeper were her sighs as she walked slowly down our 
little staircase. There was a dejection in her manner 
that interested me ; and as I watched her from my bay 
window walking slowly down the street, I thought I 
never had seen a more sad, nor a more respectable 
looking old personage. — 

Loving old women as I had always loved them, this 
old woman appeared more loveable than any I had 
ever seen! 

I was determined to make her acquaintance; but 
how to manage it without an appearance of impertinent 
intrusion was not easy: however, though no longer 
very young, I was twenty years her junior, and there- 
fore hoped, that if, by any accident, we became on 
speaking terms, no imputation of an amatory nature 
could by any possibility be cast upen her, nor upon 
myself, even by the inhabitants of a country town. 

The opportunity I had often sought at length occur- 
red. I had long seen and admired a fair young girl, 
the daughter of a gentleman who was my opposite 
neighbour ; for be it known that my due appreciation 
of old women has not by any means hardened my heart 
against, nor led me to turn my head away from, those 
who have the advantage of being still young and 
beautiful; but then, I believe I must allow, the con- 
sideration that they must certainly one day become old, 
and lose their beauty, and may possibly become sad 
and desolate, gives them, in my eyes, an additional in- 
terest. 

My fair young neighbour was the belle of the place, 
and her youth, animation, and loveliness entitled her to 
the distinction: she was the pet of her father and 
mother, and the charm of her comfortable home; but 
though idolised by her parents, and admired by all the 
young beaux of the place,she was not spoilt. She 
laughed with them all, but smiled particularly upon 
none; she was too well brought up, and too innocent, 
to trifle with the feelings of any. 

Our town at length became more gay than was its 
wont; a regiment wes quartered in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the officers, in the pride ef scarlet 
cloth and feathers,daily paraded the high street. They 
were particularly fond of walking on my side of the 
street, and taking short turns immediately under my 
window; not that, participating in my love for old 
women, they were attracted by venerable Mrs. Saun- 
ders, but because it gave them an opportunity of look- 
ing at the opposite house, the residence of Mr. Maple- 
toft, the father of our belle. 

Mary Mapletoft behaved herself exceedingly well, 
and did not look at the new arrivals more than 
people may always be expected to look at novelties of 
any kind. One young man, however, subsequently 
joined the regiment, who brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to old Mapletoft; he was, therefore, asked to din- 
ner, and day after day I saw him call; then join Mary 
in her walks, and then go at the dinner hour with 
something like a flute in his hand, or with a little 
volume resembling a music book. I began to hope 
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that all would end well, as good-natured people always 
do, when they know nothing about the matter, and 
mean to hint that they fear the worst. It would have 
been a source of real annoyance to me had I discover- 
ed that the young lady over the way was a flirt, only 
secondary indeed to that which I should have expe- 
rienced had I found out that the old lady upstairs had 
been guilty of a similar indiscretion. 

I soon ascertained that all was going en prosperous- 
ly. ‘The officer pow visited officially in his capacity 
of accepted lover, and the happy day was fixed. 

What strange commotions did I see on the opposite 
side of the way! commotions to me (a bachelor) most 
inexplicable. ‘The knockings and the ringings, and 
the lawyer-like-looking man, with the boy after him, 
bearing a blue bag; and then the mantuamakers, with 
huge receptacles covered with oil-skin, and the semp- 
stress, and the shoemaker,and dozens of persons (whose 
calling were to me unknown) called daily at the Ma- 
pletofis’! It was a memorable time—the footman 
never had a moment’s rest! 

The day before the wedding, uncles, and aunts, and 
cousins, arrived from distant places; every room in the 
house must have been occupied, and where they could 
have stowed away the servants to this hour I have 
never been able to conjecture. I never left my win- 
dow all that day.! Of course they must have had a 
large family party at dinner; yet in the evening, I saw 
the young couple steal out to walk together alone; and 
though it was the last day Mary was to pass in the 
home of her youth, she could not resist bestowing an 
hour of that day upon him with whom she was to pass 
her life! 

Whatever his merits may be, thought I, I am sure 

‘she is worthy of him; and is he worthy of her? or, 
however estimable his character, will their tempers, 
their dispositions, their habits, suit each other? Will 
they love in ten years hence as they love now? 

This was an unanswerable reverie; and had it 
called for a reply, there was no one to answerme. My 
eyes were dim with foolish tears. Though unknown 
to them, I silently blessed them ; and ere I could again 
see distinctly, the closing door concealed them from my 
view. 

The happy day arrived—the day which was to unite 
the young officer to his young bride, and to introduce 
me to my old woman! 

Again I took my station very early at the window, 
and saw the carriages arrive which were to convey 
the bridal party to church. I then heard Mrs. Saun- 
ders leisurely ascending the staircase with her accus- 
tomed slow and dejected step; and thinking that the 
bridal procession would have departed before she 
could have reached her own chamber, I ran to my 
door, opened it, and, with great civility, requested that 
she would “do me the honour of walking in to see the 
sight.” 

I have no doubt she thought that a refusal would 
appear ungracious and uncivil; for though at first she 
hesitated, she said, “ Thank you, sir—I will not refuse 
your offer, though the sight you invite me to see is, to 
my feelings, a melancholy one.” 

“ A melancholy one?” said I. 

But the bustle of departure commenced, and poor 
old Mrs. Saunders, with unaffected interest, drew a 
chair to the window. 

Old Mapletofi’s carriage was first in the line of pro- 
cession, one of fifteen years’ standing, and of the kind 
which bears the appellation of family coach; but he 
came as fast as gout and age permitted, and handed 
into the vehicle hisown venerable helpmate. He was 
in his very best clothes, and his lady adorned with the 
rosets of June, and the feathers from the tale of the 
ostrich, I must be excused for dwelling on her ap- 
pearance, for she is one of my old women. She was in 
a terrible flurry, not knowing whether to laugh or to 





cry, to be happy or miserable. Mr. Mapletoft then 
turned to the house, and led forth the bride, who, with 
her veil down, hastily entered the carriage ; then fol- 
lowed another old woman, an aunt: and to give due 
weight to the arrangement, slowly and surely did the 
old gentleman deposit himself by her side, and away 
went the carriage. 

The next was a new chariot, built for the occasion, 
belonging to the bridegroom, who sprang into it witha 
brother officer, who acted as bridesman, and away 
they went. 

The other carriages were to me insipidities. They 
followed, laden with relatives, and bridesmaids, white 
satin, and orange blossoms. 

Mrs. Saunders rose to depart; “ Will you not stay 
and see them come from church ?” said I. 

“I have not had my breakfast,” she replied; “I 
thank you, sir, for your civility, and shall be happy to 
see you, if you feel inclined to return the visit.” 

She left me; but what a point had I gained in one 
short quarter of an hour! My own old woman had 
called upon me, and had graciously condescended to 
say she would receive me in her upper story! 

The procession returned from church, and the party 
partook of a dejeuner; and then I saw one solitary 
equipage standing at thedoor. It wasthe bridegroom’s 
chariot with four post horses, and adorned with the 
customary bows of white riband. They will soon set 
off, thought I; and now I think of it, I am sure I 
should see much better from the room above ; of course 
I should, so 1’ll go up, and knock at Mrs. Saunders’s 
door. 

1 did so, explaining that I expected a better view 
from her elevation. She received me kindly ; but see- 
ing her handkerchief in her hand, and her eyes very 
red, I began to repent my intrusion. 

“You will think me very foolish, sir, I fear, but you 
are welcome; pray bring your chair to the window: 
do not mind me. It is forty years since I was at a 
wedding—my own—and—and—I have always avoid- 
ed being present at bridal processions, and these sed 
leave-takings ; but this happening so immediately op- 
posite to me, and having seen the young bride daily 
until | felt involuntarily interested for her, it would be 
folly to draw down the blind.” 

“Oh certainly,” said I, pulling the one nearest to 
me up as high as it would go; “and see they are 
coming,” Iadded. 

The drawing-room windows were open, and the as- 
sembled party crowded into the balcony. The door 
opened ; and, almost carried between her father and 
her husband, came the bride in her travelling dress. 
Old Mapletoft gave her one more hearty kiss, and then 
retreated to the step at the door, meaning to wave his 
handkerchief as ihe carriage drove off; but it would 
not do—the handkerchief went to his eyes, and he 
made a precipitate retreat. We had buta dim view 
of the interior of the carriage ; but I suspect the bride 
was leaning back in tears, as I distinctly saw the 
husband bending over her to offer consolation. 

Mrs. Saunders’s maid, who was standing behind us, 
exclaimed, “ La! dear me! what a shame to be sure, 
to make the young lady marry a man what she don’t 
like!” 

Mrs. Saunders gave her a look which silenced her; 
and as the carriage then drove off, and she had seen all 
that she wanted to see, she went to put away the tea 
things. 

Mary Mapletoft was married to the man of her 
choice—the only man she had ever loved; and the 
deep feeling that she displayed, the natural tears she 
shed at leaving the home and the friends of her early 
years, were the best surety she could offer to her chosen 
husband, that to him, and to the home to which he was 
conveying her, she would become fondly and devoted- 
ly attached. The simpering bride who leaves her 
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parents and her home, thinking of her flounces, and 
the bows in her bonnet, will make a heartless wife. 

But where was the mother all this time? Not at 
the door with her husband; not on the balcony with 
her guests! Did she not see the carriage drive away? 
Yes; and I detected her, and so did the old woman at 
my elbow. When the bustle of departure began, after 
kissing her dear Mary again and again, she mounted 
the staircase more nimbly than was her custom, and 
locked herself into one of the front bed-chambers.— 
There she stood; and believing herself unseen by 
mortal, stretching from the windows to gaze after the 
last departing carriage, and shedding tears into the 
handkerchief which she unconsciously was trying to 
wave! It was in Mary’s deserted chamber that she 
stood, and when they were quite out of sight, the blind 
was hastily drawn down, and 1 was glad I could not 
see her. 

I am not one of those who can look on such scenes 
unmoved. I passed my handkerchief over my face, 
gave a nervous sort of cough, and turned round to 
speak to Mrs. Saunders. She was in an agony of tears! 
I wanted to be civil, but she waved me away with her 
hand ; and so I thought I would take no notice, and 
walked to the fire-place. Over the mantel-piece two 
miniatures were suspended ; one represented a very 
handsome young man in regimentals ; the other a very 
beautiful young girl, in the costume of forty years ago, 
and to my astonishment it was the exact counterpart 
of a miniature which I remembered in the possession 
of my mother, and which, as a boy, I have been per- 
mitted to look at as a treat. 

And a treat it certainly was, for boy or man— 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the face and 
figure; and there was an animation, a laughing ex- 
pression about it, which would have well suited a 
representative of Thalia. : 

As soon as the widow appeared equal to conversa- 
tion, I told her that I had often seen the fac-simile of 
that miniature, and that I well remembered my mother’s 
having said it was the picture of her early friend Lucy 
Summers. 

“Your mother’s maiden name was Fairfield ?” said 
the widow. 

“Tt was,” I replied. 

“She was the friend of Lucy Summers; and when 
Lucy was married, she received as a gift the counter- 
part of the miniature you see there.” 

“ You then,” said I, “ were also the friend of Lucy 
Summers, and for you that miniature was painted.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Saunders ; “ it was not painted for 
me”’—she paused, and then added, “ But I remember 
Lucy well, | remember her as she was when your 
mother saw her last. Is your mother living?” 

“She is,” I replied. 

“ And does she still remember Lucy Summers?” 

“So well does she remember her,” said I, “ that I 
really think were I to meet her I should know her from 
my mother’s description: she has often talked to me 
about her, and always spoke of her as the most anima- 
ted girl she ever knew, and one too whose lot in life 
had been most happy.” 

“ Did she say more about her?” asked Mrs. Saunders. 

“ A great deal more,” I replied; “and as you seem 
to be interested about her, I will try and remember it. 
Lucy was the most beautiful girl in the town where 
she was born; nay, my mother always said that she 
was allowed by every one to be the belle of the coun- 
ty: she was an only child, the idol of her father and 
mother, the favourite of all who knew her: her vivaci- 
ty was contagious ; her merry laugh so musical, and 
so truly from the heart. No party could be dull if 
Lucy Summers was present. Of course she was much 
admired by the men, and the offers which she was sup- 
posed to have had were not to be counted. I say sup- 
posed, because Lucy was not one of those who made a 





boast of her refusals. If any thing ever made her sad, 
it was the necessity of saying “ No,” to persons who 
declared to her that their whole chance of happiness 
in this life depended upon her saying “ Yes.” At 
length she was in love herself—a young soldier won 
her heart ; so young a man indeed, that she being her- 
self just “come out,” it was decreed that they could not 
be allowed to marry yet. He was to go with his regi- 
ment abroad ; if on his return after a probation of two 
years both parties remained of the same mind, the 
marriage was to take place. The young soldier was in 
despair, but not so Lucy ; she cried indeed most bitter- 
ly when he left her, but she did not doubt his constan- 
cy; and often has my mother seen her flying to the post 
office, and returning in triumph with a long expected 
letter. When at length her lover returned, he found 
her the same gay laughing beautiful Lucy he had left 
—only more maturely beautiful, and more gay when 
meeting him than ever. My mother said that her 
cheerfulness was that of buoyant nature, that it seemed 
calculated to resist the buffets of the world; and that 
if she be now living she is in all probability the most 
active, cheerful, smiling, round-faced, chatty old body 
that ever was seen.” 

“Jt is not improbable that your mother and she may 
yet meet,” said Mrs. Saunders ; “and then she will 
have an opportunity of judging for her herself: I am 
acquainted with her present residence, and—but go on.” 

“I have said nearly all I know,” said I. “The 
young couple were married; and though Lucy deeply 
felt her separation from her parents, she was devotedly 
attached to her husband; and when my mother last 
saw her, it was at her own house, by the side of the 
husband she adored, and her face was as beautiful 
and her laugh as merry as ever.” 

Mrs. Saunders was silent for a moment, and then 
said, “I was thinking of Lucy Summers’s marriage 
this morning when you saw me so deeply affected.— 
Like her the bride is married to a soldier—like her she 
wept at leaving her parents’ roof. Oh that the simili- 
tude may end there! Lucy Summers became an early 
widow. For weeks, for months she watched by the 
bedside of a dying husband—without hope she saw 
him linger, and at length he died in her arms.” 

The old lady became much agitated, and when she 
paused, I said, 

“You knew her well, it seems, and must sympa- 
thise with her. It is fortunate, however, that misfor- 
tune fell upon one of her cheerful disposition—so buoy- 
ant, so elastic, as my mother said, that though deeply 
afflicted by her loss,she doubiless has long since rallied.” 

The pale, wrinkled, dejected, desolate old woman be- 
fore me, removed her handkerchief from her eyes and in 
a faltering voice exclaimed—“I was Lucy Summers!” 


EL 
AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 


The competent American litterateur has a glorious 
career before him. So much is there in that magnifi- 
cent country, hitherto undescribed and unexpressed, 
in manners, scenery, morals—that all may be wells, 
from which he may be the first to drink. Yet, it 
cannot be expected—for it has passed to a proverb, 
that escape from persecution and detraction, can never 
and no where be the lot of literature—that there will 
not be many instances, even in-America, where every 
attempt, on the part of gified writers, (and young 
writers especially, who are commonly regarded with 
eyes of invidious jaundice by the elders, whose waning 
reputations they may through industry either supplant 
or explode)—will be rendered an uneasy struggle, and 
sometimes almost a curse, by the envy of those whe 
deny approval, while blind to success ; and the affected 
disdain of those who exaggerate demerit. Yet these 
obstacles warm the spirit of honest ambition, and en 
hance its inevitable conquests. — Bulwer. 
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DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 





SCRIPTURAL SKETCHES---No. VI. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Destruction of Jerwealam. 


—_—— . 


He stood beside the temple. On its domes 
And garnished capitals the sunlight played 
In chequered radiance, like the changing hues 
That fleck the dying dolphin. At his feet 
The “ city of ten thousand columns” lay 
Basking in marbled beauty—a vast tomb— 
A whited sepulchre of living death— 
A hideous Golgotha of dead souls. 
As from the temple's heights his eye looked down 
Upon the guilty millions, his full breast, 
As a fond mother’s o'er an erring child, 
Yearned o'er the city he had failed to save, 
Like a devoted Sodom. 


His mission had been slighted—time there was 
For mercy and for penitence; but now 
The cup of their iniquity was full, 
And e’en as on her golden pillars gleamed 
The fading light, the sun of peace went down 
To rise no more on Salem; and he stood 
With pensive face and mournful pitying eye, 
And as the page of history unrolled, 
He read her guilt—her destiny—her fal}, 
And o'er the coming devastation wept: 


Jerusalem! Oh! that to thee the time 
Of thy blest visitation had been known ; 
Then thy vast palaces, and towers sublime, 
Earth-strewn and lone, 
Had not become a seat for desolation’s throne. 


Peace and the things of peace from thee are hid, 
Removed for ever from thy guilty eyes; 
And shrouded hopes sleep ‘neath her coffin lid ; 
Hadst thou been wise, 
Thou hadst not dared the storm of God’s dread 
mysteries. , 
The sunshine of thy glorious radiance sets 
In tarnished lustre on thy beauteous home; 
And gloom is gathering round thy minarets, 
In clouds that come 
To bathe in fire and blood, gold pinnacle and dome. 


Foes shall beleagner thy devoted wall, 

Thy ramparts fail—thy battlements be riven— 
The heathen shout amid thy temple’s fall ; 

And fierce be driven 

The ploughshare o'er thee, of the wrath of heaven. 


Jerusalem? how have I sought to bring 
Thy gates to gladness: Oh what have I done 
To woo thy children under mercy’s wing ; 
Ah stiff-necked one! 
‘Thou hast despised my love, and art, alas! undone. 
* * * * * * * * 
Sedition now the reeking blade had sheathed, 
To lift her blood-stained hands in prayer to heaven; 
And from Judea’s distant mounts had 
The living tide of votaries, to swell 
The pious pageant of the solemn feast. 
It was the hour of eve—the busy hum 
Of enterprise had ceased—still was the air, 
Each drowsy echo slumbered in its cave, 
And the vast city’s supplication rose 
In voiceless mockery of prayer to heaven. 


Upon the ear of silence stole the sound 
Of martial music, and the distant tramp 





Of marching legions—louder grew the peal, 
And nearer, till the trump of battle rung 
In blast of death adown the valley's side, 
Startling its echoes ; and upon the top 

Of Olivet, the Roman eagle waved 

Her wings above emb»‘*'«d legions there, 
Gleaming, amid a grov: ining spears, 
In all the golden panoply o1 war. 


Then shrunk the timid bosom with dismay, 
While the roused blood, like lightning, coursed the 
frame 
Of Judah’s warriors, waking all their ire, 
And in the burst of passion was exchanged 
Worship for warfare—the soft timbre!’s notes 
For the loud tramp—the censer for the sword, 
And sacrifice for murder. 


Salem’s sons, 
In garb of battle, mailed proof, arrayed, 
Stood forth the guardians of her holy towers, 
Fencing the wall with palisade of spears, 
Or cooling in the fount of Roman blood 
Their thirsty falchions in the flying rout. 
Beneath the walls in wildest horrors raged 
Making sad havoc warfare; while within, 
Faction with torch infernal lit the fires 
Of hellish anarchy and fanned their blaze; 
Hate raised the steel against his brother's life 
And smote—the battlements ran streams of gorom 
And corses blackening in the sun bestrewed 
The streets, by fratricidal arm struck down. 


Dire discord flapped her wings, dripping with blood, 
Mad murder raged. In their paternal halls 
Children were slaughtered in their parents’ view, 
Parents before their children; and the steel 
Steeped in the life-fount of the bridegroom’s breast, 
Sluiced with its crimson rain the bride’s white robe. 
Pious and impious fell—the man, whose heart 
Gioried in slaughter and dark deeds of death, 
Vengeance o’ertook—and the meek worshipper, 
While at the altar yielded up his life, 

E’en with the victims he had brought to God— 
His ephod sheltered not the priest ; oppressed 
He sunk profaning with his blood the fires 

His hands had kindled up for sacrifice. 


The pestilence from between her livid lips 
Blew poison, and the atmosphere was death ; 
Gaunt famine raised her pate and spectral form, 
And hunger, with its sharp and skeleton claws, 
Tore the pained vitals of all things that breathed. 
Whole families fell by fasting: faint arose 
The cry of bread from children as their tongues 
Husky cleaved to their palate; sucklings cooled 
Their burning lips in their dead mothers’ blood ; 
Parents the morsel from their offspring wrenched ; 
And mothers tore the delicate infant limbs 
Their wombs had borne, and gorged themselves 

thereon. 
All hope—all love—all pity was extinct, 
All natural affection had grown cold, 
Benumbed by the torpedo touch of wo; 
And as the fainting thousands fell around, 
Straining their eyeballs to the holy house, 
Their only hope, they called on Israel’s God, 
And mingling prayers and curses madly died. 
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Gloom and a deadly night hung brooding o’er 
The fated city—unremitting pealed 
The thunder of the engines at the wall, 
Cleaving its rocky side—fiercely arose 
The din of battle in the deadly breach, 
The clash of arms and the victorious shout, 
As o’er the prostrate hattlement the tide 
Of war rushed headlong, and the Roman bands, 
Bristling with spears, circled the house of God. 


Here hope’s last anchor rested to the Jew, 
And in the expiring struggle fury nerved 
Each arm with desperation—fierce around 
The conflict maddened—from the temple’s top 
As from a citadel the deadly shower 
Of darts streamed wildly—and the very priests 
Poured down in iron hail, the palisades 
Uprooted from the roof, with impious hands. 


Then, when the firmness of the rocky wall 
Defied the engine’s iron shock, the torch 
Raised its dread voice of vengeance, and consigned 
To devastation’s (lames the holy pile. 
Within the sacred courts, where mid the wings 
Of cherubim veiling the mercy seat, 
The awful presence of the Mighty sat 
‘In shadowy glory, sacrilegious waved 
Her plumes, the Roman eagle ; where came down 
Upon the sacrifice the hallowed fire, 
Breathing to heaven its savour, rulled on high 
The heathen brand its clouds of smoke and flame ; 
And in the holiest holy, where the foot 
Of priest with no irreverent echo broke, 
The sacred stillness of th’ indwelling God, 
Sounded the heavy tread of bloody feet 
And the loud curse of battle. 


Mute despair 
Held for a time their senses as entranced ; 
But as the fiery ruin wider spread 
One long loud voice in wildness pierced the air. 
Mouat Pereas’ distant tops and Olivet, 
In awfal echoes uttered back the sound ; 
And the insensate dying op’d their eyes, 
Gazed wildly on the scene, summoned their strength 
Into a desperate effort—shrieked and died. 
Fierce blazed the temple’s dome—its pinnacles 
Towered up to heaven in pyramids of flame, 
*Till the heaved pillars from their bases reeled, 
And the vast house of God in thunder came 
Strewing the earth with ruins. 


Fire and sword 

Sped onward, till of all that holy pile 
On whose high capitals the clouds reposed, 
Whose pillars with rich garnishing of gems 
Poured back the sunlight in a stream of fire, 
Not e’en a solitary stone remained 
To mark the desolation. 

ee 
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LINES, SUGGESTED BY A VIEW OF 
POTOMAC RIVER. 


BY J. A. YOUNG. 


I stoop by the side of that dark flowing river, 
When the wind swept in blasts o'er the silver- 
capt wave, 
And heard the loud scream of the curlew and plover, 
As they flapp’d their light wings o’er the lone Indian's 
grave. 
No more shall the flame of the blithe beacon burning, 
Cast its gleam on the wave of Potomac’s dark water, 
To tell to the heart of the father returning, 
The bliss that awaits him, the smils of a daughter ; 


| That smile is no more, and the rude sounds of mirth, 
Are banished the home of the wild Indian rover, 
And gone is the fire that once blazed on his hearth, 
Which the fiend must have paus’d ere he darken’d 
for ever. 


The stars are as bright, when at midnight they pour 
Their soft flood of light o’er the deep swelling tide, 
But the Indian is seen to brave tempests no more, 
To bear his rude gifis to the home of his bride. 
Her song has been hush’d ‘neath the lone weeping 
willow, 
And she twines not the wreath for her warrior’s 
brow, 
The bride now is sleeping on death’s icy pillow, 
And the warrior dreams not of blood yet to flow. 


But who is the stranger that shrinks from the gale? 
Which howls for revenge o’er the dark flowing river, 
Is such the destroyer, now trembling and pale, 
Who quench’d those blithe fires, to blaze again, 
never? 
Loud at night, ’mid the noise of the dread threat’ning 
storm, 
A voice seems to mourn when that tempest is howl- 
ing, 
And I think that I see the red warrior’s form, 
Glide o’er the dark wave, in sullen pride scowling; 
But he may not revenge the foul wrongs of his race, 
His betrayer still lives to betray and deride,-— 
Then peace to his shade in its lone resting place, _ 
And the shades of his kindred who sleep by his 
side. 
2S 
Original. 
AUTUMN. 
BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Upon the summer bowers, 

Where beauty’s fingers twined, 
In gay festoons, the flowers, 

To tempt the amorous wind: 
Death and decay are stealing, 
Sadly their gloom revealing ; 

For there have blown 
Autumn’s day withering breezes, 
Bringing its pale diseases 

Like love’s sirocco breath, 

Which glooms to lingering death, 

Its victims lone. 


Sadly the streamlet gusheth 
In low and plaintive tone, 
The pale grove hectic flusheth 
Its joy and greenness gone; 
While melancholy sighing, 
For their pale children lying, 
Come from the trees, 
As o’er their cold grove spreading 
Their arms, their tears are shedding 
At eve the dews of wo, 
While mournings deep and low 
Swell on the breeze. 


Decay is on the mountain, 
Darkness upon. the hill, 
A shade upon the fountain, 
A shadow on the rill ; 
The frost the glade is cropping, 
Fruits, flowers, and shrubs are dropping. 
Beauty—perfume, 
Are gone, and robed in sadness 
The face that once was gladness, 
Nature with mournful eye 
Shows man his destiny, 
This certain doom. 
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Every man not wholly destitute of sentiment or 
sensibility is feelingly alive to the preservation of his 
character, and must feel a deep interest in the charac- 
ter of his nation, in the bonne or the mauvaise odeur of 
which he inust more or less participate. Such a man 
will rejoice when she is duly appreciated; lament 
when she merits reproach; and feel indignant when 
she is assailed by calumnies, as we have so very often 
and so provokingly experience’: and his indignation 
will rise in proportion to the extent of the calumny, 
and more especially when it proceeds, as it too fre- 
quently does, from those who make that base return 
for boundless kindness and hospitality. which, on no 
other ground than their being strangers, could they 
claim ; for, in many instances they have been deficient 
of that address and those manners, which might entitle 
them to a kind and cordial reception. 

There is no country on the globe, that has been 
more foully belied than this; and, fur the honour of 
human nature it is to be regretted, that among the 
chief of the calumniators are to be found men who 
had experienced a degree of kindness and hospitality 
that would have warranted them in overlooking and 
drawing a veil over real defects’ or vices, or at least 
placing the good national qualities in strong relief 
against their opposites, instead of adding to the torrent 
of slander, which, from the commencement of the 
Quarterly Review, to the present hour, has been dis- 
charged upon this country. 

Feeling indignant at this state of things, and desirous 
of applying a remedy as far as possible, | have made 
a selection of extracts bearing strong testimony in fa- 
vour of the United States, or offsetts derived from the 
manners of their own countries, from various travellers 
in this country, and, among others, from some who 
have slanderously abused us. To the favourable tes- 
timony of the latter assuredly no objection can be 
made. 

I know this undertaking will be regarded by many 
persons as superfluous. They assert that we ought to 
treat the aspersions with silent contempt, as wholly 
unworthy of notice. With this doctrine I cannot by 
any means agree. It is unfortunately too true that 
the purest private or the most exalted national cha- 
racter is in a greater or less degree, injured by calumny. 
When a Spaniard, a Frenchman, or a German, who 
knows nothing of this country from personal experi- 
ence, reads the accounts of a Weld, a Parkinson, an 
Ashe, a Trolloppe, et hoc genus omne, and finds the 
national character portrayed in degrading colours, how 
can he tell whether or not the whole is a tissue 
of falsehood or a genuine portrait? In what other 
mode than by the narrations of travellers is national 
character generally appreciated? Nineteen twentieths, 
perhaps [ might say ninety-nine in a hundred of man- 
kind “ never go abroad to roam,” and therefore have 
to depend for the character of nations on those narra- 
tives. 

I am far from pretending that travellers, even of 
the most candid and friendly disposition towards us, 
may not find much to censure. Were it otherwise, 
we would form an exception to all general rules re- 
specting national character. It is a melancholy truth, 
that we have not fully availed ourselves of the ines- 
timable advantages that we possessed, to an extent 
never surpassed, when our national career commenced ; 
and it is to be regretted that we do not profit by the 
judicious castigation which we sometimes receive 
from those travellers, who, though kindly disposed 





towards us, see and point out our failings, and that we 
do not try to reform our faults as we ought to do. 

We are, on the subject of the criticism of foreigners, 
a strange people. We cannot bear either praise or 
censure. We have been full as much dissatisfied with 
some of those who have lauded us, as with those by 
whom we have been vituperated. In fact, those works, 
in which we have been abused, have had treble the 
circulation of those in which candour and fairness have 
guided the pen of the writer. M. C. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1834. 


“When I began to enter into the company of the 
backwoodsmen, quite off the roads, and where a tra- 
veller was seldom or never seen, | found the character 
of the settlers quite different from what [ had supposed. 
In general they were open-hearted and hospitable, giving 
Sreely whatever they had, and often refusing any recom- 
pense. It is true they always treated me as their 
equal; but at the same time there was a sort of real 
civility in their behaviour which I have often looked for 
in vain elsewhere.” —An Excursion through the U. S. by 
an English Gentleman. 

“Some of our travellers are in the practice of de- 
tailing all the disagreeable scenes of low life, which 
they have witnessed at the taverns; and hence lead 
their readers to form a very incorrect view of the whole 
people. If an American traveller in England were to 
do the same, he would have no difficulty in proving 
us the most profligate, immoral, and cheating nation 
on the face of the earth.”—Jdem. p. 147. 

“ Many of my countrymen, because they have not 
met with much comfort in these out-of-the-way places 
have, upon their return home, most unjustly and ridi- 
culously imputed the same want of comfort to every 
part of the United States. But let us consider that 
from Vincennes to Louisville is a distance of 120 
miles, and that from thence to Washington, by the 
ordinary route up the Ohio river, and through Wheel- 
ing, is 731 miles: so that one of those delicate travel- 
lers would be equally entitled to abuse the whole of 
Great Britain because he might meet with bad accom- 
modations in the Orkneys.” —Idem. p. 155. 

“There is no subject upon which the people of 
England have been more completely misinformed 
than upon that of the American character. The 
writings of interested or ignorant individuals have 
raised a cloud of prejudice against the inhabitants of 
the United States, that superior information is only just 
beginning to dissipate. I, myself, before visiting the 
country, had imbibed a great deal of this erroneous 
opinion ; and on landing on the American shore I ex- 
pected to find a people very little civilized, compared 
with Europeans, and so rough and brutal in their 
manners towards strangers, that when they knew I 
was an Englishman they would be almost certain to 
insult me. Judge then of my astonishment when my 
own experience proved to me that the people were kind 
and haspitable; that the manners of the higher classes 
were nearly as polished as could be found in any Eu- 
ropean country, and that the name of an Englishman, 
far from provoking insult was a certain passport to the 
kindness and attention of every one.”—ZIdem, p. 500. 

“A traveller passing through the different states 
cannot fail to remark the great purity with which the 
English language is every where spoken: indeed, al- 
though the population is so much smaller than that of 
the British empire, yet I am certain that, in the United 
States, there is a greater number of persons who speak 
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pure English than even in England itself.”—ZJdem, 
. 504. 

. What a contrast between this statement and the 

ridiculous and absurd assertion of Captain Hall that 

he never was in a country where he found it so diffi- 

cult to understand the people or to be understood by 

them! 

“ Those vile dialects of which nearly every county 
in England has its own, are unknown to the Ameri- 
cans; and it is amusing enough, that while we suppose 
they epeak corrupt English, they imagine that we do.” 
—Idem, p. 505. 

“ During this journey, I much admired the forbear- 
ance of the Americans and their general good temper. 
An English Radical travelled in the coach, who had 
left his own country in disgust, but finding himself a 
very insignificant personage in America, he did nothing 
but abuse the institutions of the States, and the people 
to their face, in the most intolerable manner. I quar- 
reled with him, which was more than the Americans 
did, who bore with him very patiently, much to their 
credit and to his disgrace.”—Captain Alexander's 
Transatlantic Sketches, p. 350. 

They are “ polite without being affected, liberal with- 


out being ostentatious, and their test of their fellow , 


men is neither the unphilosophical doctrine of Caste, 
the fruit of barbarism, nor the possession of ‘the 
damned earth that places thieves and gives them title, 
knee, and approbation with senators on the bench,’ 
but moral worth and the cultivation of the natural 
gifts of God—the only true tonchstone of his crea- 
tures.”—America and the Americans, p. 9. 

“ The disinterested and friendly attentions of the 
Americans io strangers, had been proved to us in 
numberless instances previous to our arrival in this 
quarter of the Union; but in none were they displayed 
more conspicuously than in the city of Boston, where 
our reception was such as to cause us instantly to feel 
at home.”—ZJdem, p. 274. 

“ Although I have more than once had the pleasure 
to record the polite attentions of the Americans, I 
cannot omit to mention an instance of the most disin- 
terested kindness, shown to us by some of our fellow- 
travellers who landed at this place. 

“The party had come several hundred miles to 
visit some of their friends near Plattsburgh with whom 
they proposed to remain a few weeks. Without the 
slightest acquaintance with either myself or my wife, 
beyond that which travellers of congenial sentiments 
form while journeying together, these friendly indivi- 
duals invited us in the most pressing manner to ac- 
company them, and to remain as long as we could 
make it convenient, assuring us of a most hospitable 
reception, and of their desire to render our stay agree- 
able.” —Idem, p. 379. 

eT 
THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVERS. 


Tuenre are at Cairo, in Egypt, two very remarkable 
monuments which attract the attention and observation 
of travellers and the respect of the inhabitants. The 
one is called the mosque of Toulon, the other fountain 
a’El Goury. It is the latter which popular credulity 
has rendered famous under the name of the Fountain 
of Lovers. The following fragment is extracted from 
the Musee des Families. 

“ A thousand tales, contrived by the superstitious 
imagination of the multitude, enhanced the renown of 
this fountain: there was not one inhabitant of Hart- 
Toulon but bad always ready a story, more or less 
absurd, about the singular properties of its miraculous 
waters—properties very singular indeed as this philter 
acted, not by attraction, but by repulsion; it created, 
not love, but hatred. A few drops of it drunk out of 
the same cup, and at the same moment, were sufficient 
fo inspire horror for the object most tenderly Joved. 








Affections of long standing, that had overcome the 
greatest obstacles, found there a sudden end; and more 
than once had it caused murder to succeed the gentlest 
feelings. 

“ All those tales were traced back to a very distant 
epoch; their ancestors only had been witness to them. 
What was the origin of that wonder? Why and when 
had it ceased to manifest itself by facts? Did its 
miracles partake exclusively of the nature of the liquid, 
or of the virtues of the personage whom that reservoir 
had served for a coffin? All these questions remained 
insoluble. ‘Two things only were positive: the super- 
natural effects of the fountain existed no more, for 
indeed the most jealous Mussulman had not, for a 
great many years back, hesitated to send there for the 
drink of the Harem; and horses, camels, and asses 
came there to quench their thirst without giving their 
masters the least uneasiness about the peace of the 
stable, or the safety of their loads and riders. 

“The Fountain of Lovers possessed, after all, a 
greater and more real merit. The sarcophagus, which 
supplied the place of a reservoir, was a cause of de- 
spair and envy to all the European antiquaries. The 
destructive rage of the Arabs and Turks, as well as 
the excessive avidity of the European antiquaries, had 
seldom extracted so beautiful a monument from the 
numerous hypogea of ancient Egypt. Formed of a 
single piece of granite, this magnificent monslithe is 
cut square at one of its extremities; the other is round. 
Some authors think they have seen in the beautiful 
sculptures, which invest it on all its faces, the work 
of Grecian artists; this opinion, however, has found 
no credit; now a-days the learned are unanimously 
attributing the hieroglyphics which decorate it to the 
chisel of the sculptors of ancient Egypt. 

“During the occupancy of the country by the 
French, the sarcophagus was extracted from the foun- 
tain. It was intended to occupy in our museum of 
antiquities a distinguished place by the side of the 
objects of art taken away from the gallery of Medicis 
and from those of Naples and the Vatican. But the 
stupidity of general Menou, successor to Kleber in the 
chief command of the army, having occasioned the 
forced evacuation of Egypt. our Savans saw themselves 
compelled to leave that monument on the soil from 
which art had extracted it. The English more for- 
tunate, however, had it shipped on board a man- 
of-war, and transported to their island. To-day it is 
one of the principal riches of the chief museum in 
London. 

“ This spoliation has been fatal to' the renown of the 
Fountain of Love. The pilgrimage of foreigners has 
ceased ; the mass of the population as they pass take 
no notice of it; only a few old inhabitants of Hart- 
Toulon make it at times the subject of their contro- 
versy. In one or two generations more, the little 
stream of water of the mosque d’E] Goury, divested of 
all recollections, will only receive the visits of the ass- 
drivers and water-carriers in the neighbourhood.” 


A CHEAT. 


A cheat is a freeman of all trades, and all trades of 
his. Fraud and treachery are his calling, though his 
profession be integrity and truth. He spins nets, like 
a spider, out of his own entrails, to entrap the simple 
and unwary that light in his way, whom he drowns 
and feeds upon. The common ignorance of mankind 
is his province, which he orders to the best advantage. 
He is but a tame highwayman, that does the same 
thing by stratagem and design which the other does 
by force, makes men deliver their understandings first, 
and after, their purses. Oaths and lies are his tools 
that he works with, and he gets his Jiving only by the 
drudgery of his conscience— -Butler. 
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RECEIPTS=<BY MISS LESLIE. 


LEMON PUDDING WITHOUT A PASTE. 


A large lemon, of two smal! ones. 

Half a pound of butter. 

Half a pound of white sugar. 

‘Three crackers, grated or pounded to powder. 

Six eges 

A teaspoonful of white wine, one of brandy and one of rose-water. 


Grate the rind of the lemon and squeeze the juice, 
having first sofiened the lemon, by rolling it under 
your hand on a table. Grate the crackers, or an equal 
quantity of stale bread. Stir together the butter and 
sugar till very light. Then having beaten the eggs 
very light, mix them gradually with the butter and 
sugar, alternately with the pounded biscuit. Then 
stir in the lemon and the liquor. 

Butter a deep dish, pour in the mixture and bake 
it. When cold, grate loaf sugar over it. 

Orange pudding may be made in the same manner, 
adding the juice of two limes to the orange. 


A YANKEE INDIAN PUDDING. 
One quart of rich milk. 
One pint of molasses. 
Three pints of yellow Indias meal, sifted. 
One large lemon. 
Une tea-spoonful of alt. 


Pare off and cut into small pieces the yellow rind 
of a large lemon; lay it in a saucer and squeeze the 
juice over it. If you prefer flavouring the pudding 
with spice, prepare a table-spoonful of ground cinna- 
mon, or a powdered nutmeg. Sifi your Indian meal. 

Warm the molasses, and while it is warm, stir it 
into the milk, and then stir in the meal, a little at a 
time. Lastly, add the -alt, and the lemon peel and 
juice; or else the spice. 

Dip your pudding-clot into a pot of boiling water, 
and then sprinkle it thickly with wheat flour. Pour 
the mixture into the cloth. There is no better pud- 
ding-cloth than a square of coarse thick linen. It is 
more convenient in every respect than a bag. 

If you find that the mixture runs through the cloth, 
thicken it with a little more Indian meal. Leave a 
space of about a finger-length all round, for the pud- 
ding to swell, and tie up the cloth very tightly, so that 
no water can get in. If there is the smallest opening 
at the tying place, stop up the hole with a plastering 
of wheat flour. 

Put the pudding into a large pot of boiling water: 
and boil it very hard for three hours at least, or rather 
for three and a half. Keep ready a kettle of hot water 
to fill up the pot as it boils down. ‘The pudding will 
not be the worse for boiling four hours. 

Eat it with butter and molasses, or with wine-sauce. 

With the addition of a pound of currants (washed, 
dried, and well dredged with flour)’or of a pound of 
raisins stoned, cut in half, and well floured, this pud- 
ding will be found greatly to resemble an English 
plum-pudding, and is much more wholesome, as it 
may be eaten with safety by children and invalids. 


SUET PASTE. 

Take some beef suej, and clear it from the parts 
that are skinny and stringy. Weigh half a pound of 
the best, and chop N as fine as mince meat. Take a 
pound and a quarter of sified flour, put it into a deep 
dish, scatter a small tea-spoonful of salt among it, and 
mix with it, gradually, the chopped suet; moistening 
it by degrees with a very little cold water, till you 
have made it into a stiff dough. 

Then spread some flour on your paste-beard, lay on 
it the lump of dough, and roll it out. Fold it up and 
roll it out a second time. Then fold it. again, and 
put it away in a cool place till you are ready to use it. 





Suet paste should always be used for appledump 
lings, pot-pie, and every thing for which boiled dongh 
is required. If properly made it is much lighter and 
more wholesome than any boiled paste made with 
butter. Also it is more economical. 


WHITE GINGERBREAD. 
Three pounds and a half of sifted flour. 
Two pounds and a quarter of brown sugar. 
Ten eggs. 
A pound and a half of butter. 
A large tea-cup of ginger. 
A large tea-cup of milk ; sour, if you have it. 
Two smal! tea-spoonfuls of sal xratus or pearl-asb. 


Stir together the butter aud sugar. Beat-the eggs 
till very light, and then stir them into the butter and 
sugar alternately with the flour, a little at a time. 
Then stir in gradually the ginger. Warm the milk 
(which ought to be sour) and while warm, dissolve mm 
it the sal wratus. Stir it (while foaming) into the 
mixture, and then stir the whole very hard. You may 
add, at the last, a tea-spoonful of oil of lemon. 

Butter some square baking pans. Put in the mix- 
ture, as thick as you please, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. When cold, cut it into squares. 

See that the oven is hottest at top, when you bake 
the cake. 

You may make the mixture into a dough, roll it out 
about an inch thick, and cut it into round cakes with 
the edge of a tumbler. 

It will keep much longer than molasses-gingerbread, 
and is very nice. 


IMMORTALITY. 

In antiquity this high theme had some few wor- 
shippers, and we of a better day may admire and 
wonder and be confused at the earnestness and energy 
of their devotion. “Few and far between” were the 
rays that reached from immortality to their encumber- 
ed vision. The dark dispensation to which their lives 
were allotted scarcely allowed—much Jess induced— 
any reachings beyond the grave. Yet hemmed in 
and bent as were their wishes and their aims by the 
evanescence of Time—with what frequency soever 
and certainty the thought was sealed upon their 
hearts, as generation buried their dead, that at most a 
hundred years was the limit of their being—and reek- 
less as this reflection must have rendered them to the 
true dignity of nature; YET we are informed that the 
intimation of a mysterious, impalpable and stupendous 
future, sometimes struck upon them a mark, how, in 
the whirl of their temporal ambitions and wars and 
glorious aims and national collisions (the highest aspir- 
ings they knew) how they pursued and gazed and 
stretched forth and strove to catch the dim vision— 
and when it flitted away, leaving them again starless 
and trackless—mark how they strained every nerve 
to follow after and trace back the divinity to her 
source. 

They pierced into the recesses of every science, 
buried their Genius among the arcana of Nature— 
sought the subtleties of philosophy, established schools 
—reasoned, wrote—retired from the palling, paltry 
world into caves, grottoes, and there mooted the un- 
known, unseen something. 

Then did Socrates, more favoured than the rest, 
push forward an intense and restless investigation, 
even until he had well nigh been introduced within 
the awful veil, to a glimpse of the undiscovered splen- 
dours of that scene. There he held the undeviating 
gaze of his life! There he pointed his faithful fol- 
lowers, and turning his infatuated countrymen there, 
that they might see and live for ever, he suffered @ 
glorious martyrdom ? 
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